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SKETCHES OF DOMESTIC LIFE.--NO. I. 
THE IMBECILE. 


Crrit Conway was one of those unfledged barristers whose 
appeal, in their outset in life, lies more to the courts of criticism 
than to the courts of law: that is, he eked out a scanty income 
by large outgoings from his brain, for the supply of various 
quarterly and other periodical publications. His position, in 
the abstract, calculated to move the contemplative to compas- 
sion, was, in the detail, anything but painful. 


Cyril was, 
fortunately, not one of those who 


‘ Beat at their brains and fancy wit will come,’ 
but who, 
¢Knock as they will, find nobody at home.’ 


He suffered none of those painsof parturition which necessarily 


the impulse of the moment, he made them an offer of it— 
After a slight hesitation it was accepted, at the same time a 
very gentle voice observed, ‘We have been unable to procure 
a coach, and my daughter and myself have found much diffi- 
culty in getting so far as this, for she is very delicate; at length 
her exhaustion became so great we were compelled to pause 
here, in the hope that the wind and the rain might abate.’ 

‘Well, madam,’ replied Cyril, ‘as the umbrella can shelter 
but one, will you walk on with it as guide, and permit me to 
support this young lady, and shelter her with my cloak, which 
is sufficiently ample for the purpose ?? 

A quarter of an hour’s walk led them to a street leading off 
from the Strand, and the light which was brought to the door 
at which they knocked, gave Cyril a perfect view of his new 
acquaintances. The elder was a somewhat elegant woman, 
between forty and fifty years of age; the younger, a girl about 





make some writers think so much of their literary offspring, 
though nobody else does. The fountains of Cyril’s thoughts 
were ever flowing: when once fairly engrossed by a theme, 
what cared he for the dull or coarse realities of life? He was 
as far from them as his antipodes from him—as much above 
them as the ceruleansky is above the occanabyss! It mattered 
not that his chambers were meanly and scantily furnished— 
that the negligence of the laundress had left avery small sup- 
ply of coals, and that he had not economised them with suffi- 
cient care and skill. Far, far from such perceptions had his 
spirit gone to riot amid scenesof rich revelry, where ‘wit set 
the table ina roar,’ or music ‘lapped the soul in elysium.* 
When the spell was dissolved by the closing of the article 
he was writing, he would fold it up, put it into his pock- 
et, button his coat, put out his candles, and go forth, The 
intensity of light lately burning within him suddenly subsided, 
but was not extinct: enough was left to form a halo, which 
lighted him through the dull streets, and kept him warm and 
buoyant till he reached the printing-oflice, where another inspi- 


eighteen, who, as she escaped from his cloak, revealed a small 
but beautiful figure, and a very lovely face, though pale as the 
pearl yet sleeping in its shell. The momentary glance of a 
timid blue eye, was all the thanks of which Cyril was con- 
scious, though much verbal gratitude was poured upon him by 
the mother. He had, however, sufficient presence of mind to 
ask permission to call the next morning to learn how they had 
borne the effects of so pitiless a night, and was then flying off 
without his umbrella, only that he was recalled by the shrill 
tones of the servant girl. 

How did Cyril dream that night! What storm and tempest 
did he not brave with that fair girl, like a beam upon his bosom, 
breaking the surrounding darkness; the murmur of her voice 
made music amid the din of battling winds; her clasp kept 
him buoyant above billows which yawned and rolled beneath 
his feet; and her smile, timid and transient as the one which 
had visited his waking sight, warmed his heart with hope, and 
animated it for endurance. 

Cyril awoke the next morning, and found himself in a new 





ration touched him. 

There was a charm about Cyril’s manner and character 
which none could resist; it made him welcome everywhere; no 
creature, Who had even but by chance spoken to him, ever 
forgot him, or would not have been glad to meet him again.— 
The very link boy, who conducted him over a dirty crossing, 
felt a glow of good will towards him, for he was sure to say 
something which made the poor lad think the better of himself | 
and the world for the rest of the night; and, asthe few coppers 
were dropped into his hat, the ‘God bless your honor! came 
from the boy’s heart as well as his lips. 

At the editor’s or printer’s office, therefore, where Cyril was 
known, there were always two or three hands held out to clasp 
his the moment he appeared; while many, who could not 
claim such a privilege, looked towards him, from time to time, 
with a gleam breaking upon their swart features, as if his | 
coming was the advent of cheer to their spirits. They were 
never disappointed, for he spoke as well as he wrote, with the 
same unconscious flow of fire, feeling, force, and sweetness. 

Cyril rarely made his escape from this scene, (which, how- 
ever, in reality a dark dingy den, was, by the power of social 
intellect, converted into a region of light, and warmth, and 
gladness,) otherwise than linked arm in arm with some one, 
not fitted by conventional rules or the claims of equal powers | 
to behis companion; but who grappled him by an appeal few 
can resist—admiration for his talent, and regard for himself. 

Yet Cyril was not given to intemperance; though many, with 
whom ‘misery made him acquainted,’ were. His dreams bor- 
towed nothing of their beauty or eccentricity from the effects 
of inebricty ; sothat if the morning brought him a one guineaed 
brief, ora half guinea motion, it always found him clear-head- 
¢d,and often (poor fellow!) glad-hearted. Alas! how little do 
the rich know how much sweetness a single guinea will often 
krop into the poor man’s cup! There, Cyril—there is a tear 
for thee, and for thy fortunes; let it be added to the million 

Which thy pathos and thy humor have provoked! 

Cyril was returning home one night, through a heavy rain, 
When his ear was suddenly caught, as he passed a doorway, by 
‘ne sound of some one weeping. His buoyant step was instantly 
“ayed, and, turning his head, he saw two women, evidently 
“nding up from the rain, He had an umbrella, and, obeying 








world—in short, hewasinlove. His age, five-and-twenty, and 
his organization, full of fire and feeling, must plead for him 
with the safety sons of society, who travel like snails, slow but 
sure, and with a telegraphic apparatus of forethought, which 
is equivalent, to the insect’s antennx, enabling them to feel 
their way with the precision of a pair of compasses. 

Every clock in the Temple, as well as Cyril’s own watch, 
appeared to him ina conspiracy against time; but at length he 
presented his person where he had left his heart the preceding 
night—saw only the mother—learned that her name was Pem- 
broke, and that she was the widow of a naval officer, and de- 
parted with an invitation to tea the following evening, won for 
him by the fascination of his address and conversation, rather 
than by his original service. Cyril hadan engagement for the 
next evening, but had it been to meet the assembled sovercigns 
of the earth, it had been broken. The nectarine hour, fondly 
anticipated, came; and bohea and blushes blessed his senses. 
The only fault of Caroline Pembroke’s appearance was being 
over dressed; but that Cyril did not discern, and, as a compli- 
ment paid to himself, would have deemed it anything buta 
fault if he had. 


to the record of his feelings, when he, like a son or a depen- 
dent, was but eighteen or twenty years of age: by such a 
review and comparison, he might be led to judge more justly, 
more kindly, of the young race around him. But legislators of 
all sorts are ever without sympathy for those they govern; the 
old make laws for the young; the rich for the poor; the men 
for the women: thus laws are not adapted to the necessities, or 
congenial to the nature of those obliged to obey them, but of 
those who dispense them; hence law is continually only another 
name for tyranny; it is the legalized will of the powerful 
brought into operation on the powerless, who, by resistance, 
(which as naturally arises from oppression as heat from fric- 
tion,) create an under current running against control; from 
this conflict have sprung all the moral diseases which doctors, 
divines, and lawyers, with their poisons, prisons, and mad- 
houses, have been called to remedy. All these professions 
have now been in active practice forsome thousands of years, 
with little other result than that of maintaining their own orders 
at the expense of all the other orders of society. 

Rapid and bright as had been the progress of Cyril’s love, the 
sunshine was destined to be broken by a cloud as dense as any 
that can visit human fate. Mrs. Pembroke died suddenly, 
leaving her child to utter orphanage, and absolute destitution. 
The unresisting Caroline sank beneath the blow; but she was 
lifted, like a blighted lily, from her mother’s bier to a husband’s 
bosom. Passion and pity prevailed over every suggestion of 
prudence; and though Cyril had little to give beyond his ten- 
derness and tears, those were consecrated to Caroline. 

The strong necessity which impelled Cyril to act, gave him 
a power of management which he had never before evinced. 
Hitherto the common and current wants of life had touched 
him as little as most men; but now he showed that a mind of 


high powers can act to advantage in any case, provided the 
motive for action be sufficiently strong. 














Caroline was made the mistress of a home, simple enough it 
is true, but such asa small exertion of skill might have invested 
with comfort and even grace, and of which mind might have 
made atemple! St. Pierre says that a fire is the brightest 
jewel in the poor man’s cottage; there is a brighter than that 
—the emile-lighted face of a loving heart, sustained by moral 
and mental energy. 

Little has hitherto been said of Caroline, because she is of a 
class of women who say little for themselves, and for whom 
little can be said. Thatshe had won the love of such a man 
as Cyril, was partly owing to his imagination, which (as the 
imagination of the passionate too often does) had endowed his 
idol with supposititious gifts, and partly from the conventional 
and poetical notions which he entertained of women. Expe- 
rience was destined to awaken him to the truth, that it is art, 
not nature, which has made men and women so widely differ- 
;ent, and that the simples: self-acting work of nature is worth 
|more than the finest piece of clockwork which human skill 
{ever constructed. He looked on women as women themselves 
look on babies—as things to be cared for and controf~—ed— 
| whose faults were to be forgiven for the sake of their w 








cakness 


—whose errors were pardonable on account of their ignorance 
From the first dawn of preference to the acknowledgment of | _who if 


passion, there is an indefinable strengthening of the moral 
light, which may be compared to the progress of the light of 
=o? y I 5 > 


| day asit steals imperceptibly more end more upon the sky, till 


every reluctant shadow flies, and we feel the full orb, yet can- 
not tell the moment at which its lustre was first complete. 

Cyril was in a state of enchantment when he had won the 
sweet assurance that he was loved; there is none so flattering 
to every feeling and vanity of the human breast; and so strong- 
ly does it appeal to the passions, that it leaves the reason little 
ability to act. 

Youth, in contending with its feelings, in submitting them to 
the influence of circumstances, has a difficult part to perform. 
The passions are subtle casuists, more ready to elude reflection 
than to conform to its dictates. Many who have taken upon 
themselves to legislate for human nature, and have appeared 
to think prudence so easy of production, have not entered on 
their moral office till they have become passionless; some of 
them were probably never otherwise. Infinite would be the 
advantage to the world, if the plan of keeping moral diaries or 
journals was adopted; then the sexagenarian might turn back 


«Some few follies to their lot might fall, 
Look in their faces you'd forget them all.’ 


All this does very well in theory, it may animate the spirit 
|of gay gallantry in a drawing-room, where ‘the ladies? slave 
trade’ is a matter of passing amusement; where hearts kindle 
‘and catch cold in the brief space of ten minutes, and the sweets 
| brought abroad for the evening, by some strange moral chem. 
jistry, turn to sours at home the next morning. She who 

desires to have a slave, deserves to have a tyrant; and she gen- 
| erally has her desert, for slavery is only an apprenticeship to 

tyranny. I think with Madame de Stael, that ‘it is only in 

childhood that levity has a charm; it seems as if the Creator 
| still held the child by the hand, and assisted him to tread gently 

over the clouds of life: but when time abandons man to him- 
| self, it is only in the seriousness of his soul that he can find 
| reflection, sentiment, and virtue.’ 

Let us not confound the elasticity of an excursive and excit- 
|able mind, the flashes of a buoyant imagination, with levity, 
| They often have their source in the deepest springs of the soul, 
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to which the spirit can retire, as the eagle to his eyry, 
unto the world, as that does to the winds, I can defy you. 





us define levity to be an utter absence of reflection on the past, | 


and of anything like calculation on the consequence of the 
present. It is this levity which may lead to everything 


and cruel in life. 
Caroline Conway was a lovely woman, as far as symmetry of 


form and feature, fair skin, sweet eyes, and fine hair, may con-| 
| of discord. 


stitute loveliness; she had, in addition, a soft voice and a 
graceful gentleness of carriage, which as much as anything 
about her won upon affection. Her small, yet beautiful fore- 

ead, too, indicated just that degree of inte llect which men 
like to meet in women, that is, enough to appreciate male talent, 
not to rival it, But to even this extent Caroline’s intelleet had 
not been cultivated. She had been from her birth very pretty, 
and her parents, who were as ignorant of human nature as an 


Esquimaux of mathematics, made her their idol, cherishing her} 


with a pernicious tenderness, the consequence of which was 
utter enervation. At the time that she became a bride, and 
long previous, one sole ambition possessed her mind, (which 
the trash of a circulating library fed,)—that ambition was to be 
a remarkable instance of youthful delicate beauty. With this 
view she denied herself the nourishment necessary to sustain 
her strength, and lived almost literally on bread and butter.* 
Ignorant of the intimate sympathy which exists between all 
parts of the human economyt—ignorant that there is beauty, 
great and various, beyond this blank beauty of form, she but 
imperfectly attained that at which she aimed; and she sank 
into a debility which rendered any mental action, beyond a 
feeble irritableness, impossible. ‘To this was superadded habits 
of dress,t at utter variance with health or the liberty of action 
to many of the functions of her frame; and thus, while aiming 
at perfect beauty, she was purchasing premature decay, and 
perpetual imbecility. 

Unhappy Cyril! was thisa being to brave with thee thy 
stormy fortune, and top the mountain billows in triumphant 
success? Wasthis the being to turn aside with thee at inter- 
vals from the toiling tasks of life, and recreate thee and herself 
at the unexpensive, yet rich, banquet of intellectual love ?— 
Was this a being to be the mother of thy children? What 
organic energy or mental culture could they derive from her? 


Behold, ye scribes and pharisees, or, rather, ye accursed of 


the earth—ye who first planted and have since fostered the 
principle of making woman a mere instrument of passion— 
behold what ve have done for the human race! and will yet do, 
until a purifying whirlwind of general execration sweep ye 
utterly from the earth! 

When we consider how scrious a matter marriage is, and 


has proved itself, it is wonderful to observe the carelessness 


with which it is contracted. Want of reflection, and the va- 
rious influences of astate of dependence, operate with women; 
and a mental reservation, grounded on their moral, or rather 
immoral impunity, operates on men. But both sexes are emi- 
nently open to the charge of superficial aims. 
that young ladies employ themselves in making nets, not cages; 
with the good Dean’s permission, I shall say the same of young 
The aim of all youth is to catch; but the great art 
When a law 


Dean Swiftsavs 


g 


gentlemen. 
is, keep, if any thing worth keeping be caught. 
is enacted, people appear to fancy that a something is supplied 
which may be allowed to supersede nature, and thus with some 
the ecremony of marriage is enough; in the form they forget 


the spirit of union. 
law? Whocan resist to love at the command of nature? That 
a woman continue to love her husband, does not depend upon 
herself, but upon him: that a husband continue to love his 
wife, does not depend upon himself, but upon her. The party 


« A fact. 
t Haller, Soemmering, and Cuvier, in speaking of the proportion of the 


brain to the body, regard it difficult to determine that proportion, because, 
they“eny, the body alters, that is, increases or diminishes, and the brain does 
not. On this Dr. Spurzheim observes, that the latter partof this proposi- 
tion is refuted by experience, that though no adipose substance be deposited | 


Who can will to love at the command of 


and say| desiring to be loved, must continue instinct with the attraction 
Let! and worth which first magnetised admiration and love—must 


continue to draw a spontaneous flow of feeling towards him- 
self, almost independently of the slower action of reason: the 


bad | latter may produce cold correctness, but it is only feeling that 


can give a glowing principle of action. 
It is the absence of all conception of this which so often 
makes full dress courtships end in suits for separation, or habits 


The softness, the silence, the bended head and blushing 
cheek, all which had been so eloquent to Cyril during his brief 
| courtship, were at the marriage festival but scentless flowers. 
| His ardent imagination had supplied to the averted eyes of 
| Caroline language for which he now looked into them in vain. 
His heart thirsted te hear her sentiments and opinions, her 
| hopes and expectations, to discover her tastes and to minister to 
| them—to draw from her new inspiration. He had not the 
fortune of Pygmation--the fait statue was not to be warmed 
or animated. 

In the course of a little time, Cyril, who had been accustom- 
ed to the intercourse of those whose thoughts, if rough, were 
| yet racy, felt the necessity of mental exhilaration, and again 
| he sought his old companions. But he was not what he had 
| been; his increased claims on fortune had not made her more 
| propitious, and his mind was haunted by impressions which 
| preyed upon his spirits. Often would the image of the little 
lonely automaton, sitting sadly at his frugal, too frugal, fireside, 

come across his thoughts, and then the light in his fine eye 

would become troubled, and the flow of his language suddenly 
| or partially fail. On the first access of these feelings, he would 
| yield to their force and go home; but no effort of this kind 
was ever sustained without it met sympathy and reward.— 
Human nature least of any part of nature stands still; dete- 
rioration is certain to take place where improvement does not 
proceed. Neither is association ever without its effects; the 
weight which we cannot raise will dragus down. Caroline, in 
the self-weariness of utter. ignorance, in the selfishness of 
physical weakness, with the purposeless repining of exertion- 
less discontent, surrendered even such negative qualities as in 
her passed for virtues, and in little more than a year after her 
marriage, herself and a consumptive child were objects of 
hopeless compassion. And Cyril—he whom the noblest of the 
sex might have taken into her heart of hearts, and, great and 
| gracious as he was, made him even a better and a brighter 
| being—what did he become? (Oh, let every sinner against 
society beware of the recoiling shaft, and, it he have one gen- 
erous emotion, mourn in ashes over the innocent breast that 
shaft may unmeritedly strike in its way!) Cyril, the bright, 
buoyant Cyril—he of the flowing heart and holy hand—for it 
| ‘open as the day to melting charity’—ke yielded gradually toa 
| mental paralysis, to arouse himself from which, and aided by 
| the injudicious but well-intentioned efforts of his friends, he 
snatched the cup he had hitherto shunned, and without aid 
from which he had once been ‘the sun of the table? wherever 
he sat. 

‘There is no wreck over which thoughtful pity can forbear to 
mourn—the patriarch of the forest, when he lies, with those 
| branches, which once seemed as though they kissed the skies, 
bowed to the dust—the noble bark which has braved a thousand 
storms and many wild voyages, when it lies a dismasted hull 
| upon the waters waiting for wormy decay—the gallant steed, 
| which almost outstripped the wind,when forfeited to the hounds 
| he once outflew; but what are these, could all the feelings they 
command be condensed into one convulsive emotion, compared 
| tothe pang with which we contemplate the wreck of Genius? 
{ When we behold him, who was fitted to ‘move among men 
| like a descended god,’ suld to the demon of debasement! 

Let me draw a veil over the domestic wretchedness which, 

| year by year, increased; during which Cyril grew more mad, 
and Caroline more weak; during which he sunk toa lower 
| and a lower grade of convivial companions, and she formed a 


| 
| 











| friendship (if such a term may be used) with her nurse, a rude, 





in the brain more than in the lungs, it still participates in the nutrition of| illiterate, superstitious old woman, yet eminently endowed 
he body as Well as every other organic part; its convolutions are more) yj >» redeemi ality ‘ ey 
the body as } 1 | with one redeeming quality—good-nature—which gave her a 








plump and more closely packed together, and the whole brain is heavier, in | 
well nourished men and animals in the flower of youth and vigor, than 
in the old, lean, or emaciated, or in those who have died of hunger or of 
lingering diseases, 

{ Dr. Southwood Smith, (for whose observations on the enlargement of 
female knowledge, contained in his ‘Philosophy of Health,’ the wiser part 
of the world will honor him, and the other part yet learn to thank him,) 
says that the pulsation of the heart goes on atthe rate of a huudred thou- 
sand strokes every twenty four hours, having at every strokea great resist- 
ance to overcome. Wow extreme the folly, or how lamentable the 
ignorance, which permits women to suffer the pressure of whalebone, steel, 
or ligature, to impede the operation of this important function! The 
same intelligent mind has likewise observed upon the wonderful provision 
which makes the functions of the heart, on the uninterrupted action of 
which life depends, independent of the will; were it not so, existence 
must be devoted to anxious attention to keep the heart in motion, since the 
cessation of that motion would be death. An effect very analagous to 
what this would create, may be perceived in the anxicties of dress and 
deportment; the mind intent on these—the mind which cannot for a mo- 
ment forget them, lest they should make a dereliction from the right line 
of attraction, must inevitably be incapable of receiving impression from 
anything else; or if at intervals it does receive such, it must be incapable 
of developing them. ‘Thus it is that souldiers and ladies on parade day 
are so parsimonious of words. How could they present arms, ¢tc., if| 
they were suffering any distraction from feeling or fancy? 








sort of maternal feeling for the helpless young creature whom 
she attended through the successive times of agony, which 
gave three consumptive, and at last two idiot, children to the 
world. 

One of the latter is all that is left of the brilliant Cyril and 
his beautiful wife, whose scene of degradation closed in death 
when their last surviving victim child was four yearsold. The 
poor old nurse, who preserves her benevolence amid even the 
dotage of second childhood, cherishes the idiot orphan withan 
exclusive and yearning love, and seeks for him and for herself 
a bitter crust in the walks of beggary! M. L. G. 


Desrotism.—It is stated that a noble Pole, who had distin- 
guished himself in fighting under the brave Skrzynecki, for 
the liberties of his country, on returning to his native soil, rely- 
ing on the general amnesty, promised by Nicholas—was told 
by one of satellites of despotism, ‘the amnesty is for Europe— 


Srseria for you.’ 


SUMMARY. 


Bunker Hitt Moncement.—The funds are nearly all ex 

ed, and there seems to be no hope of acquiring more at me 
—therefore Bunker Hill Monument (which by the Way is rt 
located on Breed’s Hi!l) will probably remain as it is Pha 
present—a monument of the folly of its projectors—and tg 
grace to the citizens of New England, in general, and of Mae 
sachusettsin particular. The Joint Committee appointed a ma 
ast session of the Legislature to consider the eapedienes 
purchasing in behalf of the Commonwealth, the Battle Gro, m 
on ‘Bunker Hill’—made a report in the last week of — 
sion, in which they say: : © Beg. 


‘The public has been twice appealed to with the ore; 
earnestness; first, by the corporation itself, and more e a 
by the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association — 
members of this last named Association, more especially h - 
for the last two years exerted themselves to the utmost, by hin 
the way of request and of example, to procure a sum suffi 
tor the completion of the Monument in the first instance, and 
in the next, for the redemption of the Land conveyed as 1 Heat 
All that can be effected by individual liberality, and it sheaha 
be added, all that could be reasonably expected irom thats — 
has been done, but without effecting the desired object The 
Monument has been carried, as above stated, to the height f 
eighty feet, and all expectation of completing as etiginally « ‘ 
templated, or even of carrying it to any height at mers hy 
could be properly terminated, is for the present at an end “ 

In a little more than a year from the present time the righ 
of redeeming the land sold tor house lots will expire, and = 
land will be forthwith applied to private uses, ‘ we 

The Committee recommend that the Commonwealth should 
purchase the whole land in question, being fifteen acres with 
the granite Monument of eighty feet, in height ani 
thereon, and the whole personal property of the Cor wen 
provided the same can be procured for the sum of thirt y tl 
sand dollars, with interest from October 1834 allen tn 
amount of a little less than thirty-three thousand édiun. 
They conceive that this interesting and hallowed spot should 
be placed inthe keeping of those to whom of all others, it 
— ot the people of this Commonwealth. The Report 
and resolves accompanying it, were refe . 
ral Genta diehin teal. a ee a 


Or the delusions incident to ill health, old age, or mental 
aberration, many are so wild and grotesque, as to provoke 
laughter rather than pain—however painful in their associa 
tions. In one that we find recorded in the papers, there can 
be no feeling of levity intermingled. It led to the self-des- 
truction of a female inhabiting a district in Silesia She had 
reached the age of ahundred years. All her family says the 
statement, having been successively conveyed to the tomb she 
labored under the idea that God had forgotten to call her out of 
the world! Itisan idea that might have entered into the im- 
agination of Coleridge ;—and into what a world of awe, and 
loneliness, and sublime sorrow would his genius have wrought 
it! What a picture of solitariness, desolation and despair! 
How fearful!—The real affiictions of a long life, the “ of 
friends, the lingering pangs of disease, the stings of unrequit- 
ed love, the mockeries of hope, the treachery of all that naa 
faithful—the very agonies of a disturbed conscience—all these 
shrink up to nothing, compared with the lonely horror of that 
idea. To be—and not to be; to live—and not to die. To be 
the Forgotten One! Poetry has nothing so terrible ea this in 
its images of deathlessness; the doom of an endless existence 
on earth, willed by destiny, from which there is no escape— 
the eye of the dread Ordainer of it still watching its a 
fulfilment, as century after century rolls by—this is feeble faite 
appeal to the imaginction, in contrast with a desertion so inex- 
pressibly hopeless and desolate. And how natural seems the 
growth of the delusion; friend after friend dies all that was 
loved in life is borne from it into death—and one alone of all 
the circle, lives on even into another century, countin d j 

h ’ g days as 
years, forgotten to be called! A noble page in poetry might 
well be reserved for the history of this poor Sorrower and Sui- 
cide. How finely and touchingly would the pen of L E. L 
paint its mournful and imaginative beauty. om 


News FoR THE Lapres.—The reign of Mutton-Leg and 
Bishop-Sleeves iso’er! Theirrequieum has been sung in Paris, 
and «4 La Marquise has been formally installed in their stead 
Never did two Kings reign with more absolute sway The 
Grand-dam of three score and ten, the old maid of thirty-two 
the habitual ‘Miss in her teens,’ the little girl of hear pee all 
had to yield implicit obedience to their arbitrary commands. 
And what murderous deeds have they not perpetrated! Hund- 
reds of syllabubs and ellies have been wiped up wine glasses 
capsized, and myriads (we believe that gnats and fleas are 
always named in myriads) of those exquisite creatures, who 
so sweetly ‘lithp’ out, ‘Marm vill you do me the honor to take 
a glath of vine vith me,’ have been suffocated, when-8o unfortu- 
nate as to be seated between two belles only six feet apart! 
nha Pega are a Why, by the rea! genuine 
ights, the very antipodes of pre ili i 
ee — present gentility. The Nadir to 


ir 
A Lap KILLED By a Pantner.—The O bli- 
can relates the following melancholy Bo moog ngs 9 8 
of which were given by the father of the bov who lost his life: 
—He was only 12 years of age, and was hunting alone in the 
oars gd Indian came, near Black Lake. His father had 
promised te come to him on hearing t e is gun— 
which he did, and found his son lying ipthe toes epee 
the panther wagging his tail, appeared much pleased with his 
prize. The boy told his father that he had shot at the panther 
and wounded him, when the animal sprang and caught him 
hefore he could retreat ; and as there was no chance of his life, 
he advised his father to fire and make as good a shot as possible. 
After hesitating what to do, he fired with deadly aim at the 
Panther, but before the animal died, it succeeded im tearing 
the boy to pieces. i 
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INcLEDON Simtres.—During the O. P. war, while a terrific 
tumult was raging in the front of the house, the management, 
“1 their dilem:na, popped upon Incledon, as ‘every body's favo- 
ete? to go out and pacify them. ‘I, my dear boy!’ replied 
pe Phd ‘] attempt to stop that riott—I might as well attempt 
to bolt a door with a boiled carrot!” | 

Wishing to give a stranger an idea of a man who was ex- 
tremely thin, he said, ‘His leg now is a capital leg to cleana 

ute with? ; ‘ . 

His quotations from Scripture were always aptly, sometimes 
awfully, used; but occasionally he made them convey bitter 
sarcasm. He had been ‘starring’ ata large provincial town, 
and his share of the receipts certainly appeared very inade- 

uate to what might have been expected from the houses. The 
manager protested all was oorrect: Incledon bawed, and, after 
a moment, muttered, *.Vow Barabbas was a robber.’ 

Incledon was not very learned, but he affected to be much 
more ignorant than he really was, Conversation once turning 
upon poetry, and the ‘Canterbury Tales’ being quoted, one of 
the arguers asked Charley if he was partial to Chaucer. ‘Am 
| partial to chaw, sir? By the holy Paul, that entirely depends 
upon what it is; butif you mean tobacco, d—n me, | am not!’ 


A Cuarape.—I am a word of twelve letters; my 9, 6, 7, is 
the name of an animal; my 6, 8, 2, is a part ot a gun; my 5,1, 
10, 3, is the place where money is coined; my 5, 9, 8, 1,9, is a 
lady’s name; lity 6, 7, 9, 8, is a delicious fruit; my 6, 4, 9,isa 
garden vegetable; my LI, 12, 2, 3, isa small coin; my 6, 12, 2, 
is asmall enclosure; my 6, 4, 6, 6, 7,8, is an aromatic kind of 
plant; my Il, 9, 3, is asmall animal; my 8, 12, 5, 2, 9, 10, 3, is 
that which is left; my 6, 7, 3,4, 8, is the name of one of the 
books of the Testament; my 3, 12, 9, is a Chinese plant; my 
8, 4,9, 6, is what farmers do; my 1, 10, 2, is a traveller’s home; 
my 3, 12, 2, isa certrin number; my 10, 4, 3, is what fishermen 
use; my 9, 8, 5, isa part of the human frame; my 5, 1, 3, 3, 
7,10, is what the gentlemen don’t like to receive from the 
ladies; and my wholeisa moral evil. A solution is requested. 
— Middleton Sentinel. 


Answer.—Intemperance isthe word. Our readers may guess 
the rest. 


Discovertes since 1766.—The old steam engine improved 
1769. Ancient religion in India 1774. Spinning by steam 
1782. Air balloons; Herschell’s telescope and four new plan- 
ets; recovering drowned persons; suspenders; Umbrelias, and 
cut nails 1792. Hydraulic press and telegraphs 1794. Purcus- 
sion powder; galvanism; the names in chemistry 1803. The 
Argand lamp; boring for water, coal, &c. 1804. Roman cement; 
gas-light 1813. Sugar cultivated in Louisiana 1809. The 
nautical almanac; navigation by steam 1810. Printing by 
steam power; stereotype plates; circular saw; sugar from the 
root of beet; anthracite coal; lithographic impressions 1816. 
Musical boxes 1817. Safety lamps; chain cables 1820. Chro- 
nometers perfected; power looms for cloths, stockings, &c.; 
tread-mills for prisons; the stomach pump; rail ways; lead 
and coal mines in the United States; craniology, 1828. Steam 
guns and carriages 1832. Gum elastic shoes and boots 1833. 


STREET ASSASsINATION.—A gentleman who stated that his 
name is James Crafts, and that he was from Columbia, S. C., 
was about 20’clock yesterday morning found by one of the city 
watchmen, near Washington Market, weltering in blood. 
Having raised an alarm and procured assistance, the watchman 
removed him to the lower watch house, where, upon examina- 
tion, he was found to have been repeatedly stabbed in the breast, 
with a dirk or similar weapon, and that he wasin a very preca- 
rious situation. Surgical aid was promptly obtained, and his 
wounds dressed; and a carriage being procured he was removed 
to his lodgings, where he now lies on the verge of the grave, 
and his recovery exceedingly doubtful. He was too much ex- 
hausted to give any explanation of the manner, or by whom, 
he had been thus murderously assaulted. 


A Genera Borper War.—We are threatened, it would 
seem, with the Indian tomahawk on every portion of our ex- 
tended border settlements—-the Seminoles in Florida, the 


Burnine or A THEatTRE—One hundred and twenty-six lives lost. 
—A dreadful catastrophe occurred in Lahman’s theatre booth, 
in St. Petersburg, on Sunday, the 14th February. A beam took 
fire from alamp, during the performance, when the building 
was soon enveloped in flames. The greater part of the audi- 
ence in the boxes, effected their escape without injury, but 
those in the pit crowded into a narrow passage, which was 
soon blocked up, when the roof fell and covered them with 
firebrands; of above four hundred persons who were in the 
booth, one hundred and twenty-one males and five females per- 
ished, and about ten more were severely injured. The Em- 
peror himself assisted at the fire. 


The will of Madame Letitia Bonaparte has been opened. 
It is dated September 22d, 1832. Besides a great number otf 
bequests to persons in the service of the deceased, the will 
contains an order that the sum of 7000 Roman crowns shall be 
paid to Cardinal Fesch, to defray the expenses of the funeral 
of the testatrix. ‘The mother of Napoleon does not appear to 
have died possessed of the vast wealth which report assigned to 
her. The succession is allotted to her children in equal por- 
tions. The whole of the deceased’s moveable and immoveable 
property, including plate and jewels, does not exceed a million 
of Roman crowns (about 5,300,000 trances.) 


A Feat.—A Mr. West, of Richmond, Va. went to one of 
the theatres in New York a few nights ago, and after return- 
ing to his lodgings, had occasion to put his hand in his coat 
pocket, when he discovered that his long coat had been nearly 
metamorphosed into a round jacket, one of the flaps and the 
pocket attached to it having been very neatly cut off and car- 
ried away while he was in the theatre. On further examina- 
tion, Mr. West found that his breast coat pocket had been also 
cut through, and that the operator had remunerated himself by 
taking Mr. West’s pocket-book, which contained about 500 
dollars in cash and a due bill for 200 dollars. 


Tue Saramanvper.—The Salamander is supposed to live in 
fire; but without any ground. It is generally found in the 
chinks of glass-houses or near furnaces, where the heat is so 
great, that no other animal could endure it, without being des- 
troyed in a few minutes. But some years ago the trial was 
made by several gentlemen, whether it could really live on fire. 
Some charcoal was kindled, and the animal laid upon the burn- 
ing coals. Immediately it emitted a blackish liquor, which 
entirely quenched them. They lighted more coals, and laid 
it upon them. It quenched them asecond time in the same 
manner. But being presently laid on a fire, it was in a short 
time burnt to ashes. 


The Rail Road of La Loire, of fifty two English miles in 
length, is completed, and has cost 300,000/. A loan of 140,000/. 
is about to be raised, bearing interest at five per cent., with 
surplus dividends; and as the revenue cannot be less the first 
year than 12,000/., and at the completion of the canals in 
about eighteen months, (which will afford a constant and regu- 
lar communication with Paris and the north of France,) it will 
be at least 30,000/, this promises to be one of the most profita- 
ble rail road speculations o¢ the day. 


A Britisu Navar Orricer.—In 1776, during an attack made 
in the Delaware, upon two British ships of war, the Roebuck 
and Liverpool, by our gunboats, four boys pushed off ina boat 
from the shore, and, placing themselves directly under the 
stern of the Liverpool, opened a fire upon her. An officer of 
marines called the captain’s attention to the juvenile assailants: 
‘Captain,’ says he, ‘do you see those d—d young rebels !}—shall 
we fire upon them ?’—*No, no,” said the brave old Boileau, (for 
that was the Captain's name,) ‘don’t hurt the boys: let them 
break the cabin windows!” 


Ir is stated that the county of Duchess, (N. Y.) sent to the 
city of New York, last year, 6,145 bushels of wheat, 52,968 
bushels of rye, 190,092 of corn, and 587,838 of oats. There 
are now stored in the various freight houses of the village of 
Poughkepsie, waiting for the opening of navigation, more than 
300,000 bushel of grain. The quantity would be much larger 





Creeks in Georgia, the Cammanches and Pawnees on the Red 
River, the Winnebagoes at Green Bay, and now, as we per- 
ceive by aletter from Michigan, with the tribes of that territory, 
inthe vicinity of Des Moines. To cap the climax, we have 
Santa Anna, no less ferocious and blood-thirsty than Osceola, 
on our Louisiana frontier. Whether these movements be pre- 
concerted, or from whatever cause they proceed, large expendi- | 
tures and appropriations out of the Treasury will be required 
for the war department, which will be a relief at least to those 
Who do not wish to give up their control of the surplus funds 
of the people’s money. 


Oricin or Names—An attempt was made the other evening 
to prove that the names of our aboriginal tribes are taken from 
the English language, designating particular professions or 


callings: P 

Thus the Gamblers were called Winne-bagoes, 
hilosophers, O-sages, 

The most stable in friendship,  Miamies, 

The Gormandizers, Pott-awattamies, 

Borrowers of Money, Pawn-ees, 

Wall street Shinners, Kickapoos, 

Pedlars in timberand small ware, Delaware (Deal 0’ ware,) 
Vood cutters, Chippewas (Chip away,) 


Stump candidates, Me-nominees. 

The Mobile Advertiser of the 13th ult. says—*The fate of 
ie Cavell, which sailed from Matagorda, in company with 
pe ensaw, is yet uncertain. She had not arrived at New| 
_ eans on Monday evening, and the probability strengthens 
‘wat she was captured by the Mexicans. She had a considera- 
€ number of passengers, of whom no list has reached us. 





beers eg names are recollected by some of those who 
wet the Tensaw:—A. C. Horton, Clements, Padelford, 
ay, Robinson, Ballerd, Mrs. Woolridge and daughter, 
mS. Kendrick, and family, Miss Perkins—besides others.’ 





it the storage accommodations of the place were sufficient to 
hold it. 


The West Philadelphia Rail Road, it is said, will be ready 


ABOLITIONIsM IN Jamatca.—T he last accounts from Kingston 
ow April 2d) represent the affairs of that island to be in a suf- 
ering and fast decaying condition. The apprenticeship law 
seems to have utterly failed. The Jamaica papers speak in 
bitter and indignant terms of the present state of affairs. The 
sugar crop has decreased, crime and vice have increased, and 
the short-sighted philanthropists have added ten fold to the 
misery which they have sought to alleviate. Free negro labor 
in that climate amounts to nothing. —New-York Times. 


Taree Great Puysictans.—Desmoulin, a celebrated French 
physician, when on his death-bed, having called around him 
the most distinguished physicians of Paris, ‘Gentlemen, says 
he, ‘I leave behind me three great physicians’\—on their urging 
him to mention them, expecting probably to hear their own 
names, he briefly added—‘ Water, Exercise, and Diet.’ 


A Young Whale, allured, probably, by the ‘meteor of con- 
quest, too far,’ strayed into the net of some Cecil country fish- 
ermen, a short time ago, and was captured along with some 
thousands of Shad and Herring. This rare visiter to the 
waters of the Chesapeake has been lodged in the Museum at 
Baltimore, where he will be exhibited for some time. 


Nogueras, the commandant-general of Lower Arragon, is 
said to have been removed from his command, as a punishment 
for his cruelty in ordering the mother of Cabrera to be shot. 
This is said to have been done in consequence of the spirited 
remonstrances of the British minister. It is reported from 
Bayonne that the chief command of the royalist army is to be 
taken from Cordova and given once again to General Mina. 


A rich discovery was made at Pompeii in January last of a 
house situated in the street of Mercury. It contained some 
paintings of Narcissus and Endymion, four vases of silver, and 
a great quantity of medals, among which were 29 pieces of 
gold of the first Roman Euperors. ‘T'wo vases of silver of 
tive inches diameter, ornamented with relievos of Cupids and 
Centaurs, and emblems of Bacchus and Ceres, have also been 
found. 


A large and increasing commerce passes through the Dismal 
Swamp Canal. During the month of March there entered it 
from North Carolina, laden with carpoes, 59 schooners, 2 sloops, 
18 lighters, 3 boats and 25 rafts of navy timber. In the same 
month the commerce in the opposite direction embraced 56 
schooners, 2 sloops, 15 lighters and 2 boats. 


A meeting was held in London, Lord Dudley Stuart in the 
chair, for the purpose of taking measures for the relief of the 
sufferers by the New York fire. Mr. O’Connell and Sheridan 
Knowles addressed the mecting. A subscription was resolv- 
ed on. 


Triumpn or Art over Nature.—Mr. Ranney, the engineer 
of the New-Orleans and Nashville rail-road, according to the 
London Mechanic’s Magazine, has contracted for one of Mr. 
Stephen’s locomotives, which is to draw 200 tons at 60 miles 
per hour. 


It is stated in a letter from one of the Texican officers, that 
Colonel Crocket, after firing his piece until the Mexicans had 
obtained possession of the fort at San Antonio, clubbed his 
musket and died with it in his hands, after killing twenty-five 
of the enemy.’ 


Caldwell, of the New Orleans theatre, offers a premium of 
one hundred and fifty dollars for the best plan of a Theatre, 
Ball Room, and Bath House, which he intends erecting in 
Louisvile. 


Rome.—By the latest statistical accounts, the population of 
the eternal city appears to be on the increase, having since 1826 
received an accession of 12,613. The present population is 
152,457. 


RICHARD THE II]. AMONG THE womMEN.— The Crooked back 
monster seems a favorite with the fair sex. A Miss Crampton 
performed Richard III. at our theatre a few days ago, and a 
Mrs. Lewis is enacting the same at the Tremont, Boston. 





for use about the first of next September. From the point 
where it connects with the Columbia and Philadelphia Rail | 
Road toits termination at the west end of the Permanent} 
Bridge over the Schuylkill, the distance is seven miles and a 
half. By this route the inclined plane at Philadelphia will be | 
altogether avoided. Estimated cost of the work $250,000. | 


Mysteriovs.—A box containing the remains of a human 
being, was found in the Shingle creck, near the village of Cairo, 
on Friday of lastweek. ‘The body was so much decayed and 
so mutilated, as to render it impossible even to determine its 
sex. ‘The body had been severed in two in the middle, its 
head, hands and feet cut off, as were also the legs and arms. 
Unless it should prove the discarded subject of some profes- 
sional operator, and we have no reason to believe it to be such, 
there isa mystery attached to it, which may never be revealed. 


From Soutrn America.—Accounts from Rio Grande to Feb- 
ruary 12, have been received at Boston. The new President 
had been rejected at Port Alegre, and there was every appear- 
ance of a general revolution throughout the province. Busi- 
ness was completely at a stand, and the wealthy are all leaving. 
There has been several murders at Port Alegre. The Skerka- 
Jores had left off killing cattle: not 40,000 head had been 
killed this season. 7 


Avrora Boreatis.—M. Arago has announced to the French 
Academy of Science, that during the proving of the instru- 
ments destined for the Bonile, it was remarked, that the com- 
pass was extremely irregular in its movements on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of November. It was during these three nights, that 


the aurora borealis was visible, which confirms the opinion 
that the magaetic needle is influenced by the northern lights, 





The British government is said to have offered its guarantee 
to Russia, for the payment of the indemnification due by Tur- 
key, on condition that the Russians evacuate the fortress of 
Silistria. 


We learn with sincere pleasure that Lord Brougham’s health 
has materially improved within the last two or three weeks; but 


/itis not considered advisable that he should return to London 


till after the Easter recess.—Lecds Murcury. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies the motion for a politi- 
cal amnesty, in favor of prince Polignac and his fellow prison- 
ers, was lost by a large majority, on the ground that it is the 
prerogative of the king to originate acts of mercy. 


A Justice in New-Jersey lately sentenced two men to be 
whipped for stealing oysters ; and ‘after the operation had been 
performed, he said they might if they chose, ‘appeal from the 
decision of the court.’ 

The Citadel at Plymouth, England, had been destroyed by 
fire; the town major and his two daughters perished in the 
flaines. 

Dutcu vron Dutcu.—A letter is now being advertised in the 
Buffalo Republican, directed to ‘Dr. Vanderkenbugerduader- 
tromp.? 


The Carlow election committee had reported, exonerating 
Mr. O'Connell from the charges brought against him. 


Mr. Walsh, of the Philadelphia Gazette, is, we are sorry to 
learn, seriously indisposed. His constitution is much shattered. 


The King of Prussia is said to be laboring under a species 
of insanity. 


De ae 
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| two pockets on each side, into which its owner's hands were | 
| deeply inserted, and so close did his arms lay to his sides, that | 
they appeared nothing more than as would battens nailed toa | 
top-sail yard. The only deviation from the perpendicular was 

from the insertion of a speaking-trumpet under his left arm at | 
right angles with his body. It had evidently seen much ser- 
vice, was battered, and the black Japan worn off in most parts 
of it. Aswe said before, Mr. Vanslyperken walked his quar- 
ter-deck. He wasin brown study, yet looked blue. Six strides 
brought him to the taffrail of the vessel, six more to the bows, 
such was the length of his tether—and he turned, and turned 
again. 

“But there was another personage on the deck, a personage of 
no small importance, as he was all in all to Mr. Vanslyperken, 
and Mr. Vanslyperken was all inall to him: moreover, we | 
may say, that he is the hero of the tart. This was one of the 
ugliest and most ill-conditioned curs which had ever been pro- 
duced from promiscuous intercourse—ugly in color, for he was | 
of adirty yellow, like the paint served out to decorate our men- | 
of-war by his Majesty’s dock-yards. 


THAT DAY. 


Tne sun, dear! thesun dear! 
Had a voice in his every ray, 

To tell thee, dear! tell thee, dear! 
Who was waiting for thee that day. 


The birds were singing sweetly, dear! 
Upon every sun-gilt spray ; 

And this said all their songs, dear! 
*+Why comes she not here this day?’ 





The water was rippling brightly, dear! 
In its old restless way ; 

And every ripple laughed, dear! 
To sce me alone that day. 





The daisy from the grass, dear! 
Pecped up, in its own sweet way, 
With a sister flower by its side dear! 
More blest than was I that day! 


The winds were breathing sweetly, dear! 
And kissing, in their warm play, 
Kissing my brow and my lips, dear! 


dog had had something to do with his creation—ugly in shape; 
More fond than thou that day ! 


The bud onthe naked bough, dear! 
Seemed to start from the old decay ; 

Called forth by the sudden shine, dear! 
More inspired than thou that day. 


coarse and shambling in his make, with his forelegs bowed out. 
His ears and tail had never been docked, which was a pity, as 
the more you curtailed his proportions, the better looking the 
cur would have been. But his ears, although not cut, were 
torn to ribands by the various encounters with dogs on shore, 
arising from the acidity of histemper. His tail had lost its hair 
from an inveterate mange, and reminded you of the same ap- 
pendage ina rat. Many parts of his body were bared from the 
same disease. He carried his head and tail low, and hada 
villanous sour look. To the eye of the casual observer, there 
was not one redeeming quality that would warrant his keep; 
to those who knew him well, there were a thousand reasons 
why he should be hanged. He followed his master with the 
greatest precision and exactitude, walking aftas he walked aft, 
and walking forward with the same regular motion, turning 
when his master turned, and moreover, turning in the same 
For the want of thy smile that day. aaa direction ; and, like his master, he appeared to be not a little 
nipped with the cold, and, as well as he, ina state of profound 
meditation. The name of this uncouth animal was very appro- 
priate to his appearance, and to his temper. 
levyow. 


The new-fallen lamb, from the sod, dear! 
Arose, with but brief delay ; 

And blithely follow'd its dam, dear! 
More alive than thou that day. 


The clouds, dear! the clouds, dear! 
Were each touched by a roving ray; 
And I the only cloud, dear! 
That su!lenly looked that day. 


All things enjoyed the sun, dear! 
And smiled, in their spring-time way ; 
But I could not enjoy the sun, dear! 








SNARLEYYOW: OR, THE DOG FIEND. Se wae @uce- 
BY CAPT. MARRYATT. 

CHAPTER I. At last, Mr. Vanslyperken gave vent to his pent-up feelings. 

‘I can*t—lL won't stand this any longer,’ muttered the lieuten- 

ant, as he took his six strides forward. At this first sound of 

it was in the winter of 1699, that a one-masted vessel; with! his master’s voice the dog pricked up the remnant of his ears, 


P ide nt j ¢ P 5 ar Reachy He: | . ‘ eas 
black sides, was running along the coast near Beachy Head, at} and they both turned aft. ‘She has now been fooling me for 
the rate of about five miles per hour. The wind was from the! six years 


Introduction of divers parties, and a red herring. 





* and as he concluded this sentence, Mr. Vanslyper- 
northward and blew keenly, the vessel was under easy sail, and! ken and Snarlevyow had reached the taffrail, and the dog raised 
the water was smooth. It was now broad davlight, and the! his tail to the half cock. 
sun rose clear of clouds and vapor; but he threw out light) ‘They turned, and Mr. Vanslyperken paused a moment or 
without heat. The upper parts of the spars, the hammock two, and compressed his thin lips—the dog did the same. ‘1 
rails, and the small iron guns which were mounted on the! will have an answer, by all that’s blue! was the ejaculation of 
veasel’s decks, were covered with a white frost. The man at, the six strides. The lie ; ai 

. “he Shee 6 ni j the next six strides. rhe lieutenant stopped again, and the 
the helmstood mutiled up in a thick pea jacket and mitt ns,! dog looked up in his master’s face; but it appeared as if the 


which made his hands appear os large as his leet. His nose’ current of his master’s thoughts was changed, for the current 
was a pug of an intense bluish red, one tint arising from the 


| of keen air reminded Mr. Vanslyperken that he had not yet had 
present cold, and the other from the preventive cheeks whieh | his breakfast. 
he had so long accustomed to take, to drive out such an unplea-| The lieutenant leant over the hatchway, took his battered 
sant intruder, His grizzled hair waved its locks gently to the| speaking trumpet from under his arm, and putting it to his 
wind, and his face was distorted with an immoderate quid of | mouth, ‘the deck reveberated with, ‘Pass the word for Small- 
tobacco which protruded his right cheek. This personage was | bones forward.” The dog put himself in a baying attitude 
second officer and steersman on board the vessel, and his name | with his forefeet on the combings of the hatchway, and saline. 
was Obadiah Coble. He had been baptised Obadiah about | ed his master’s orders with a deeptoned and measured bow 
sixty years before, that is to say, if he had been baptize d at wow, wow. ; 
all. Ile stood so motionless at the helm, that you might have} —Smallbones soon made his appearance, rising from the hatch- 
imagined him to have been froven there ashe stood, were it not! way like a ghost; a thin, shambling personage, apparently 
that his eyes occasionally wandered from the compass on the | about twenty years old—a pale, cadaverous face, high cheek 
binnacle to the brow of the vessel, and that the breath from | bones, goggle eves, with lank hair very thinly own upon a 
his mouth, when it was thrown out into the clear frosty air,) head, which, like bad soil, would return but a scanty harvest. 


formed a smoke like to that from the spout of a half-boiling! He looked like Famine’s eldest son just arriving to years of 
i) 
tea-kettle. 


, discretion. Tlis long lanky legs were pulled so far through his 
The Ww . , she woe -aee H Son 3 nnd - > ° ba 

The crew belonged to the cutter, for she was a vessel in the trowsers, that his bare feet, and half way up to his knees, were 

" ° + oy are -: *: € le Th: — | enne 7 eas 
service of his Majesty, King William the Third, at this time! exposed to the chilling blast. The sleeves of his jacket were 

riggs P sales + ¥ sates . Spar San vt . 4 * : : 
employed in pratnotiog his Majesty s rev nue against the im.| sv short, that four inches of bone above his wrist were bared 
portation of alamodes and lutestrings, were all down below at} to view—hat he had none—his ears were very large, and the 
their breaktasts, with the exec spear of the steersman and] rims of them red with cold, and his neck was so immeasurably 
lieutenant-commandant, who now walked the quarter-deck, if} long and thin, that his head appeared to topple for want of 


go stinailan exte . of plank could be dignified with such a! support. When he had come on deck, he stood with one hand 
name. He wasa Mr. rect Vanslype “e8 a pie meagte-| raised to his forehead, touching his hair instead of his hat, and 
F weanane . sary ne e ydere an . ee . . 5 : - i 
looking persunage, with very harrow shoulders and very small) the other occupied with a half-roasted red herring. ‘Yes, sir,” 
head—pertectly straight up and down, protruding in no part,} said Smallbones, standing before his master. 
ee , ve ae i A TEI — 2 : ; 

he rem.nded you of some tall parish pump, with a great knob! Be quick ’—commenced the lieutenant; but here his atten- 
atitstop. His tace was gaunt, cheeks hollow, nose and chin) tion was directed to the re d-herring by Snarleyyaw, who raised 
showing an affection for each other, and evidently lamenting! his head and snutfed at its bones. Among other disqualifica- 
} sank } son tt } »} sy ) , 4 ‘ 1 ° . ° e bf = 

the gult between them which prevented their meeting, both! tions of the animal, be it observed, that he had no nose except 

nee t+ haw Yo > =o] = t ‘tr le ° 
appeared to have fretted themselves to the utmost degree of| forared herring, or a post by the wayside. Mr. Vanslyperken 


tenuity irom disappointment in love: as forthe nose, it had 7 discontinued his orders, took his hands out of his great coat 
The dress 


pearly round tear hanging at ats tip, as if it wepi. pocket, wiped the drop from off his nose and then roared out, 

of Mr. Vanslyperken was hidden in a great coat, which was! ‘How dare 

very long, and buttoned straight down. This great coat had} with a red herring in your fist ?? 
i) d ~ 
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‘If you please, sir,’ replied Smallbones, ‘if I were to come 
for to go to leave itin the galley, I shouldn’t find it when | 
went back.’ 

‘What dol care for that, sir? It *s contrary to all the rules 
and regulations of theservice. Now sir, hear me— 

‘O Lord, sir! let me off this time, it’s only a soldier replied 
Smallbones deprecatingly; but Snarleyyow’s appetite had —_ 
very much sharpened by his morning’s walk; it rose with the 


‘smell of the herring, so he rose on his hindlegs, Snapped the 


herring out of Smallbones’ hand, bolted forward by the lee 
gangway and would soon have bolted the herring, had not 
Smallbones bolted after Ifim and overtook him just as he had 
laid it down on the deck preparatory to commencing his Meal, 
A fight ensued, Smallbones received a severe bite in the Jeg 
which induced him to seize a handspike, and make a hes 
with it at the dog’s head, which, if it had been well aimed, 
would have probably put an end to all further pilfering. Ag jy 
wag, the handspike descended upon one of the dog's fore toes 
and Snarleyyow retreated, yelling, to the other side of the fore. 


Ugly in face, for he had castle, and as soon as he was out of reach, like all curs, bayed 
one wall-eye, and was so far underjawed as to prove that a bull- jn defiance. 


Smallbones picked up the herring, pulled up his trowsers to 


for although larger than a pointer, and strongly built, he was | examine the bite, poured down an anathema upon the dog, 


which was, ‘Moy you be starved, as Tam, yon beast!’ ang 
;then turned round to goaft, when he struck against the spare 
form of Mr. Vanslyperken, who, with his hands in his pocker, 
jand his trumpet under his arm, looked unutterably savage, 

‘How dare you beat my dog, you villian?’ said the lieutenant 
at last, choking with passion. 

‘He *s a-bitten my leg through and through, sir,’ replied 
Smallbones, with a face of alarm. 

‘Well, sir, why have you such thin legs then? 

¢*Canse I gets nothing to fill °em up with. 

‘Have you not a herring there, you herring-gutted scoundrel! 
which, in defiance of all the rules of seryice, you have brough: 
on his Majesty’s quarter-deck, you greedy rascal, and for 
which I intend ? 

‘It ar’n’t my herring, sir, it be your’s—for your breakfast~ 
the only one that is left out of the half-dozen.’ 

The last remark appeared to somewhat pacify Mr. Vansly- 
perken. 

‘Go down below, sir,’ said he, after a pause, ‘and let me 
know when my break fast is ready. 

Smallbones obeyed immediately, too glad to escape so easily. 
*Snarleyyow,’ said his master, looking at the dog, who re- 
mained ou the other side of the forecastle. ‘O Snarleyyow, fr 
shame. Come here, sir. Come here, sir, directly. 

But Snarleyyow, who was very sulky at the loss of his break- 
fast, was contumacious, and would notcome. He stood at the 
otherside of the forecastle, while his master apostrophized him, 
looking him in the face. Then, after a pause of indicision, 
gave a howling sort of bark, and trotted away to the main 
hatchway, and disappeared below. Mr. Vanslyperken returned 
to the quarter-deck, and turned, and turned, as before. 





CHAPTER II, 
Showing what becarse of the red herring. 


Smallbones soon made his re-appearance, informing Mr 
Vanslyperken that his breakfast was ready for him, and M: 
Vanslyperken, feeling himself quite ready for his breakfas, 
went down below. A minute after he had disappeared, 
another man came up to relieve the one at the wheel, who, a 
soon as he had surrendered up the spokes, commenced war: 
ing himself after the most approved method, by flapping bi: 
arms round his body. 

‘The skipper’s out o? sorts again this morning,’ said Obadiah. 
‘After a time I heard him muttering about the woman at thi 
Lust Haus.’ 

‘Then, by Got, we will have de breeze,’ replied Jansen, whe 
wasa Dutch seaman of huge proportions, rendered stil! mor? 
preposterous by the multiplicity of his nether clothing. 

‘Yes, as sure as Mother Carey*s chickens raise the gale, % 
does the name of the Frau Vandersloosh. I*l] be down ax 
get my breakfast, there may be keel-hauling before noon? 

‘Mine Got—dat is de tyfel.’ 

‘Keep her nor coast, Jansen, and keep a sharp look out for 
the boats.’ 

‘Got for dam—how must I steer the chip and look for Gé 
boats at de same time ?—not possible.’ 

‘That’s no consarn o’ mine. Those are the orders, 20d! 
passes them—you must get over the unpossibility how you can.’ 
So saying, Obadiah Coble walked below. 

We must do the same and introduce the reader to the ¢2* 
of Lieutenant Vanslyperken, which was not very splendid oe 
its furniture. One smalltable, one chair, a mattress in a $125 
ing bed-place, with curtains made of bunting, an open ©? 
| board, containing three plates, one teacup and saucet, '*? 

drinking glasses, and two knives. More was not required, * 
Mr. Vanslyperken never indulged in company. There ** 
ancien cupboard, but it was carefully locked. On the 1302 








° P ° > . P . rf 
you appear on the quarter-deck of a king’s ship, sir, | before the lieutenant, was a white wash-hand basin, 9 


half full of burgoo, a composition of boiled oatmeal and ¥*** 
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very wholesome, and very hot. It was the peal from the 
ship’s coppers, of Mr. V anslyperken and his servant S mallbones. 
Mr. Vanslyperken was busy stirring it about to cool ita little, 
with a leadenspoon. Snarleyyow sat close to him, waiting for 
his share, and Smallbones stood by, waiting for orders. 

‘Smallbones,’ said the lieutenant, after trying the hot mess 
before him, and finding that he was in danger of burning his 
mouth, ‘bring me the red herring.’ 

‘Red herring, sir?’ stammered Smallbones. 

‘Yes,’ replied his master, fixing his little grey eye sternly on 
him, ‘the red herring.’ 

‘Its gone, sir,’ replied Smallbones, with alarm, 

«Gone--gone where ?? 

‘Jf you please, sir, I didn’t a-think that you would have 
touched it after the dog had had it inhis nasty mouth: and so, 
sir—if you please, sir——’ 

¢And so what? said Vanslyperken, compressing his thin 
lips. 

‘I eat it myself—if you please—O dear—O dear.’ 

‘You did, did you—you gluttonous scarecrow—you did, did 
you! Are you aware that you have committed a theft—and 
are you aware of the punishment attending it? 

6Q sir—it was a mistake—dear sir,’ cried Smallbones, whim- 
pering. 

‘In the first place, I will cut you to ribbons with the cat. 

‘Mercy, sir—O sir,’ cried the lad, the tears streaming from 
his eyes. 

‘The thief’s cat, with three knots in each tail.’ 

Smallbones raised up his thin arms, and clasped his hands, 
pleading for mercy. 

¢And after the flogging—you shall be keel-hawed.’ 

60 God! screamed Smallbones, falling down on his knees, 
‘mercy—mercy " 

But there was none. Snarleyyow, when he saw the lad go 
down upon his knees, flew at him, and threw him on his back, 
growling over him, and occasionally looking at his master. 

‘Come here, Snarleyyow,’ said Mr. Vanslyperken. ‘Come 
here, sir, and lie down.’ But Snarleyyow had not forgotten 
the red herring, so in revenge he first bit Smallbones in the 
thigh, and then obeyed his master. 

‘Get up, sir,’ cried the lieutenant. 

Smallbones rose, but his temper now rose also; he forgot all 
that he was to suffer, from the indignation against the dog; 
with flashing eyes, and whimpering with rage, he cried out, as 
the tears fell, and his arms swung round, ‘1’Il not stand this— 
I'll jump overboard—that I will: fourteen times has that ’ere 
dog a-bitten me this week. I’d sooner die at once, than be 
made dog’s meat of in this here way.’ 

‘Silence, you mutinous rascal, or I’] put you in irons.’ 

‘I wish you would—irons don’t bite, if they hold fast. I°ll 
run away—lI don’t mind being hung—that I don’t—starved to 
death, and bitten to death in this here way-—— 

‘Silence, sir, It’s over feeding that makes you saucy.’ 

‘The Lord forgive you!’ cried: Smallbones, with surprise; 
‘I’ve not had a full meal-—— 

‘A full meal, you rascal! -there’s no filling a thing like you 
—hollow from top to bottom, like a bamboo.’ 

‘And what does I get,’ continued smallbones with energy, 
‘I pays dear for; that ere dog flies at me, if I takes a bit o° 
biscuit. I never gets a bite without getting a bite, and its all 
my own allowance.’ 

‘A proof of his fidelity, and an example to you, you wretch,’ 
replied the lieutenant, fondly patting the dog on the head. 

‘Well, I wish you’d discharge me—or hang me, I don’t care 
which. You eats so hearty, and the dog eats so hearty, that 
I gets nothing. We are only victualled for two. 

‘You insolent fellow, recollect the thief’s cat.’ 

‘It’s very hard,’ continued Smallbones, unmindful of the 
threat, ‘that that ere beast is to eat my allowance, and be allow- 
ed to half eat me too.’ 

You forget the keel-hauling, you scarecrow.’ 

‘Well, I hope I may never come up again, that’s all.’ 

‘Leave the cabin, sir.’ 

This order Smallbones obeyed. 

‘Snarleyyow,’ said the lieutenant, ‘you are hungry, my poor 
beast... Snarleyyow put his fore paw on his master’s knee. 


























had the command of a vessel for so many years, during which 








dog, we will go on deck.? Mr. Vanslyperken left the cabin, | ing more. Since the peace, as we before observed, the cutter 
followed by Snarleyyow, but as soon as his master was half| had been ordered for the prevention of smuggling. 
way up the ladder, Snarleyyow turned back, leaped onthe} When and how Mr. Vanslyperken had picked up his faverite 
chair, from the chair to the table, and then finished the whole’ Snarleyyow cannot be discovered, and must remain a secret. 
of the breakfast appropriated for Smallbones. Having affected | The men said that the dog had appeared on the deck of the 
this, the dog followed his master. cutter ina supernatural way, and most of them looked upon 
him with as much awe as ill-will. 

This is certain, that the cutter had been a little while before 

in a state of mutiny, and a forcible entry attempted at night 


into the lieutenant’s cabin. It is therefore not unreasonable 
But we must leave poor Smallbones to lament his hard fate | to suppose that Vanslyperken felt that a good watch-dog might 


in the fore peak of the vessel, and Mr. Vanslyperken and his | be a very useful appendage to his establishment, and had pro- 
dog to walk the quarter-deck, while we make our readers 2) cured one accordingly. “All the affection he ever showed to 
little better acquainted with the times in which the — anything living was certainly concentrated in this one animal, 
passed, which we are now describing, as well as with the his-| and the next to his money, Snarleyyow had possession of his 
tory of Mr. Vanslyperken. ; . 

The date in our first chapter, that of the year 1699, will, if} Poor Smallbones, cast on the world without father or mother, 
they refer back to history, show them that William of Nassau | had become starved before he was on board the cutter, and had 
had been a few years on the English throne, and that peace | been starved ever since. As the reader will perceive, his 
had just been concluded between England with its allies and | allowance was mostly eaten up by the dog, and he was left to 
France. The king occasionally passed his time in Holland, | beg a precarious support from the goodwill and charity of his 
among his Dutch countrymen, and the English and Dutch | shipmates, all of whom were equally disgusted with the com- 
fleets, which but a few years before were engaged with such! mander’s cruclty and the ungain temper of his brute com- 
an obstinacy of courage, had lately sailed together, and turned 
their guns against the French. William, like all those conti- 
nental princes who have been called to the English throne, 
showed much favor to his own countrymen, and England was 
over-run with Dutch favorites, Dutch courtiers, and peers of 
Dutch extraction. He would not even part with his Dutch 
guards, and was at issue with the Commons of England on 
that very account. But the war was now over, and most of 
the English and Dutch navy lay dismantled in port, a few 


CHPTER III. 


A retrospect, and short description of a new character. 


master’s heart. 


panion. 

Having entered into this retrospect for the benefit of the 
reader, we will now proceed. 

Mr. Vanslyperken walked the deck for nearly a quarter of 
hour without speaking: the men had finished their break fasts 
and were lounging about the deck, for there was nothing for 
them to do, except to look out for the return of the two boats 
which had been sent away the night before. ‘The lieutenant’s 


, thoughts were, at one minute, upon Mrs. Vandersloosh, think- 
small vessels only being in commission to intercept the smug- ing how he could persuade her, and at another upon Simall- 


gling from France that was carried on, much to*the detriment bones, thinking 
of English manufacture, of certain articles then denominated 
alamodes and lutestrings. The cutter we have described was 
on this service, and was named the Yungfrau, although built 
in England, and forming a part of the English naval force. 

It may readily be supposed that Dutch interest, during this 
period, was on the ascendant. Such was the case: and the 
Dutch officers and seamen who could not be employed in their 
own marine were appointed in the English vessels, to the pre- 
judice of our own countrymen. Mr. Vanslyperken was of 
Dutch extraction, but born in England long before the Prince 
of Orange had ever dreamt of being called to the English 
throne. He was a near relationof King William’s own nurse, 
and even in these days, that would cause powerful interest. 
Previous to the revolution he had been laid on the shelf for 
cowardice in one of the engagements between the Dutch and 
the English, he being then a lieutenant on board of a two- 
decker ship, and of long standing in the service; but before 
he had been appointed to this vessel, he had served invariably 
in small craft, and his want of this accessary qualification had 
never been discovered. ‘The interest used for him on the 
accession of the Dutch king was sufficient for his again obtain- 
ing the command of asmall vessel. In those days, the service 
was very different from what itis now, The commanders of 
vessels were also the pursers, and could save a great deal of 
money by defrauding the crew: and further, the discipline of 
the service was such as would astonish the modern philanthro-} «poh! replied Jansen, who referred to the defeat of the com- 
pist; there was no appeal for subordinates, and tyranny and} pjned Dutch and English fleet by the French off Beachy Head 
oppression, even amounting to the destruction of life, were! jn 1690. 
practised with impunity. Smollet has given his readers some 
idea of the state of the service some years afier the time of 
which we are now writing, when it was infinitely worse, for 
the system of the Dutch, notorious for their cruelty, had been 
grafted upon that of the English; the consequence was, a com- 
bination of all that was revolting to humanity was practised 
without any notice being taken of it by the superior powers, 
provided that the commanders of the vessels did their duty 
when called upon, and showed the necessary talent and courage. 

Lieutenant Vanslyperken’s character may be summed up in 
the three vices of avarice, cowardice, and cruelty. A miser 
in the extreme, he had saved up much money by his having 





how he could render the punishment adequate 
in his opinion to the magnitude of the offence. While discus- 
sing these two important matters, one of the men reported the 
boats ahead, and broke up the commander's reverie. 

‘How far off?’ demanded Mr. Vanslyperken, 

‘About two miles.’ 

‘Pulling or sailing ?? 

‘Pulling sir, we stand right for them. 

But Mr. Vanslyperken was in no pleasant humor, and ordered 
the cutter to be hove to. 

‘I think the men have pulled enough all night,’ said Jansen, 
who had just been relieved at the wheel, to Obadiah Coble, 
who was standing by him on the forecastle, 

‘I think so too: but there ll be a breeze, depend upon it— 
never mind, the devil will have his own all in good time? 

‘Got for dam,’ said Jansen, looking at Beechy Head, and 
shaking his own. 

‘Why, what’s the matter now, old Schnapps?’ said Coble. 

‘Schnapps—yes—the tyfel—Schnapps, I think how the 
French schnapped us Dutchmen here when you Englishmen 
would’nt fight.’ 

‘Mind what you say, old twenty breeches—wouldn’t fight— 
when wouldn’t we fight?’ 

‘Here, where we were now, by Got, you leave us all in the 
lurch, and not come down,’ 

‘Why, we couldn’t come down.’ 


‘We wouldn't fight, heh?’ exclaimed Obediah in scorn, 
‘what do you say to the Hogue? 

‘Yes, den you fought well—dat was good.’ 

¢And shall I tell you why we fought well at the Hogue—you 
Dutch porpeisc—just because we had no Dutchmen to help us, 

‘And shall i tell you why the Dutch were beat off this Head? 
because the English wouldn’t come down to help us,’ 

Here Obadiah put his tongue into his right check. Jansen in 
return threw his into his lett, and thus the argument was fin- 
ished. These disputes were constant at the time, but seldom 
proceeded further than words—certainly not between Coble 
and Jansen, who were great friends, 





The boats were soon on board; from the time that the cutter 


j he had defrauded and pilfered both from the men and the gov-! had been hove to, every stroke of their oars having beea ac- 


*You shall have your breakfast soon,’ continued his master,;ernment. Friends and connections he had none on this side| companied with a nautical anathema from the crews upon the 


eating the burgoo between his addresses to the animal. Yes,|of the water, and, when on shore, he had lived ina state of 


Snarleyyow, you have done wrong this morning—you ought to 
have no breakfast.’ Snarleyyow growled. ‘Weare only four 
years acquainted, and how many scrapes have you got me into, 
Snarleyyow? Snarleyyow here put both his paws upon his 
master’s knee. ‘Well, you are sorry, my poor dog, and you 
shall have some break fast,’ and Mr. Vanslyperken put the basin 
of bergoo on the floor, which the dog tumbled down his throat 
most rapidly. ‘Nay, my dog, not so fast; you must leave some 
for Smallbones, he will require some breakfast before his pun- 
ishment. There, that will do,’ and Mr. Vanslyperken wished 
to remove the basin with a little of the burgoo remaining in it. 
Snarleyyow growled, would have snapped at his master, but 
Mr. Vanslyperken shoved him away with the bell mouth of his 
speaking trumpet, and removing a portion of the mess, put it 
on the table for the use of poor Smalibones. ‘Now then, my 


, during his repeated visits to the Hogue, made acquaintance| name was Dick Short, and in every respect he answered to hi 
| with the widow Vandersloosh, who kept a Lust Haus, a place | name, for he was short in stature, short in speech, and short in 


| head of their commander. The steersman and first officer, 


' abject misery, although he had the means of comfortable sup-| who had charge of the boats, came over the gangway and went 
port. He was now fifty-five years of age. Since he had been| up to Vanslyperken. He was a thickset stout man about 


a 
ive 


appointed to the Yungfrau, he had been employed in carrying) feet four inches high, and wrapped up in Flushing garments, 
despatches to the State-General from King William, and had,| looked very much like a bear in shape as well as inskin. His 


nis 


of resort for sailurs where they drank and danced. Discover-| decision and action. 

ing that the comfortably fat landlady wasalso very comfortably| | Now when Short came up to the lieutenant, he did not con- 
rich, Mr. Vanslyperken had made advances with the hope of} sider it at all necessary to say as usual. ‘Come on board, sir,’ 
obtaining her hand and handling her money. The widow had,| for it was self-evident that he had come on board, He there- 
however, no idea of accepting the offer, but was too wise to! fore said nothing. So abrupt was he in his speech, that he 
give him a decided refusal, as she knew it would be attended | never even said ‘Sir,’ when he spoke to his superior, which it 
with his preventing the crew of the cutter from frequenting her; may be imagined was very offensive to Mr. Vanslyperken: so it 





house, and thereby losing much custom. Thus did she, at| was, but Mr. Vanslyperken was afraid of Short, and Short was 
every return, receive him kindly and give him hopes, but noth-| not the least afraid of Vanslyperken. 
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‘Well, what have you done, Short?’ 
‘Nothing.’ 

‘Did you see anything of the boat? 
‘No.’ 

‘Did you gain any information !” 

‘No.’ 
‘What have you been doing all night?” 
‘Pulling.’ 

‘Pid you land to obtain information ?? 





6Ves.? 


‘And you got none? | 


! 
‘No,’ 


Here Short hitched up the waistband of his second pair of | 
trowsers, turned short round, and was going below, when| 
The man gave him a back 


kick with the heel of his heavy boot, which sent the dog off| 


Snarleyyow smelt at his heels. 


yelping and barking, and put Mr. Vanslyperken ina great rage. | 
Not venturing to resent this affront upon his first officer, he 
was reminded of Smallbones, and immediately sent for Corpo- 
ral Spitter to appear on deck. 


ON THE TENDENCY OF PLANTS TO REPRODUCE 
THEMSELVES. 


Ir is a general law of nature, obtaining in both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, that, in order to perpetuate the spe- 
cies, cach individual or pair of individuals are so constituted, 
that by a union of their powers respectively progeny is pro-| 
duced. 

It is remarkable that in both those kingdoms the manner ot 
production is similar, The eggs of animals are very similar to 
the seeds of plants; and the bulbs, and tubers, and suckers of 
plants bear a strong resemblance to the viviparous young of 
animals. Increase by division also obtains in both: the divine 
of the polypi is exactly like the production and separation of 
the sporules of fungi and other inferior orders of plants. 

But veyetables are endowed with greater powers of repro- 
duction than animals. The latter have only one manner of 
reproduction, from which there can be no departure. Ovipo- 
rous animals cannot bring forth young viviporously (except in 


| 





Whereas among | 
: : 
plants we tind many that can reproduce themselves in three | 


afew instances among insects,) nor vise versa. 


different ways, namely, by seeds, by offsets, or by suckers | 
and what is very remarkable in such cases is that whichever | 
of these take the lead in productiveness, the other two are 
neutralized or nearly so; and this versatility of character may ; 
be made so subservient to the purposes of the manager, that he| 
may have whichever of the three he may choose. If offsets 
be waited from a bulb or tuber, or from a fibrous-rooted plant, | 
the flower stem or stems must be cut ofl; and if seeds be the} 
object, then every new offset or tuber should be displaced as 
soon us it makes its appearance, 

We have been led to make these remarks from having ob- 
served (the first time in our life) in the Chelsea Botanical Gar- 
den (Nov. 2nd) the flowers of the Jerusalem Artichoke (Heli- 
anthus tuberosus) nearly expanded, This isa cireumstance 
which but rarely occurs in this country, owing, no doubt, to 


. . . i 
these plouts being cultivated in rich soil, which induces ~ 
production of tubers rather than flowers. 

| 


But this last summer has been remarkable for its great heat 
and long continued drought, and consequently, the soil being; 
exhaus'cd of that degree of moistre necessary to the produc-| 
tion of tubers, am cxtraordinary effort has been made by the 
plants to reprodace themselves by seeds; and which- is quite! 
contorimabic to the general law ot vegetable development, as| 
instancod in othe: similar eases. 

‘Lhe ingenious T. A. Knight, Esq., 8. I. Society, has foun-| 
ded aru!. ta practice on this very cireumstanee, as applicable! 
tu the potatoe. The greater number of the varieties of this 
plant reproduce themselves by both seeds and tubers at! 
the same time. But it foreibly struck the inquiring mind ot 
that gentionan that no plant ean produce both in sueh quantity 

‘tion as one of them only. 


uselul 


And he also knew that, by 

defruetily ing the top, additional energy would be given to the 
‘ mn ; 

underground offspring. This was sound philosophy; and the | 

results of 
Oy the 


wanitold trials have been to conlirm his doctrine. ' 
sane principle other practical experiments are based. | 
Both Dutch and other florists not only prevent their budding! 
bulbs irom ilowering, but mutilate by cutting off the upper! 


halt of the And| 
our own exotic plant growers find it difficult to propagate some | 


ir bulbs, to cause an extra ejection of offsets. 
ef the Airean bulbs without having recourse to the same| 
! 


several other plants which show this property of 
reproduction by other than the ordinary modes. Wheat, which | 
is either an annual or biennial, according to the time of the! 
year at Wich itis sown, will, if repeatedly eaten or cut down, 
continue to produee side shoots, and ripen seed in the third! 
year. ‘The strawberry, if divested of its first flowers, will 
produce others and yield fruitin the autumn. A filbert tree, 
surrounded by a great number of suckers, seldom bears many 


nuts. Horse-raddish, whose growth is chietly towards enlarg-| 


| whitewashing is caused by the superior quantity of iron which 


| Carbonate of Magnesia, while ours has only about 1 per cent. 


i sary to burn Schuyler’s mills. Upon the surrender of the tor- 


ing the root, seldom flowers or bears seed; and many other 
similar instances may be adduced. 

The knowledge of this power or faculty of plants is neces- 
sary to the practitioner, whether in gardening or farming. 
The first by directing the vigour to the useful members of the 
plant, may have them in greater perfection; and the second, 
by mowing his thin crops of grass early in the season, will | 
much sooner obtain a thicker sward.—Pazton’s London Horti- 
cultural Register. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LIMESTONE OF CINCINNATI 
AND DAYTON. 


BY JOHN LOCKE, M. D. 





Original. 
Ove hundred grains of the grey Limestone from the hills of 
Cincinnati yielded the following ingredients: 





Grains. 

1. Carbonate of Lime, 90,93 
2. Peroxide of Iron, 3,15 
3. Matter insoluble in Muriatic acid, 1,80 
4. Carbonate of Magnesia, 1,11 
5. Silex from solution 0,77 
6. Water, &c. expelled by red heat, 1,13 
Loss, ¥ 1,11 

100,00 


One hundred grains of the cream coloured Limestone from 
Dayton yielded the following ingredients: 





Grains. 

1. Carbonate of Lime, 92,40 
2. Peroxide of Iron, 0,53 
3. Matter insoluble in Muriatic acid, 1,70 
4. Carbonite of Magnesia, 1,10 
5. Selix from solution, 0,90 
6. Small crystals of iron Pyrites, 0,10 
7. Water, &c., expelled by red heat, 1,08 
Loss, 2,19 

100,00 


The matter, inthe Cincinnati Limestone, insoluble in Muri- 
atic acid is of a dark lead color. It is evidently silex and 


| alumine, not combined with the corboniate of Lime, but me- 


chanical interposed between the natural joints of the crys- 
The similar 
substance of the Dayton Limestone is of a cream color; and 


tals, and there giving the color to the whole stone. 


that from aspeeimen ot saccharine white marble from Italy, was 
in very sivall quantity and white. ‘The dark color of the Cin- 
cinnati Limestone when slaked, and which renders it unfit for 
it contains. ‘I'his analysis will serve to settle one point of 
some consequence in Cincinnati, Our masons have formerly 
pleaded that the Cincinnati Lime is of so thot a nature’ that 
they were compelled to use loam in their mortar. ‘The intro- 
duction of this loam in large quantity when they furnished the 
materials was obviously to their advantage; and in some cases 
it almost excluded the more expensive materials, lime and 
sand.* When masons do not pay for materials, but are employ- 
edto perform the labor merely, the temptation to introduce the 
loam (a species of clay,) is not so obvious to the employer. 
The temptation is this: when the mortar is a large proportion 
of it mud, it does not harden (‘set’) so soon, and the mason can 
throw ona ‘run’ ot perhaps ten bricks which he can lay in suc- 
cession without being interrupted by laying mortar; while 
with mortar composed ot pure lime and sand not more than 
two or three bricks could be laid atonce. It is on account of 
the use of this imperfect mortar that the tops ot our chimneys 
and copings of wallsare sc soon dilapidated. Now as the pure 
chymical principle of Lime is everywhere the same, and our 
Lime contains at least 93 parts in a hundred of it, this ‘hot 
quality’ is imaginary. Many of our best masons are now 
building with pure lime and sand to the exclusion of loam;— 
an improvement which 1 hope will be encouraged. The ana- 
lysis shows the presence of Magnesia but in too small a pro- 
portion tu injure itin the least for agricultural or other uses. 
The Magnesian carbonate of Lime contains 45 per cent. of 


‘The specific gravity of both the Dayton and Cincinnati speci- 
mens was 2.7. Very few specimens ot Limestone are known 
purer than those subjected to the above analysis 


GenERALS Scuvyier anp Burcoyne.—In the course of mili- 
tary operations oa the Hudson, Burgoyne had thought it neces- 


mer, he was politely invited to dinner by the latter. Burgoyne 
began to apologise tor the damage he had occasioned his host. 
‘Give yourself no concern, I beseech you, General,’ said Schuy- 
ler—interrupting him—*1 shall be happy in the honor of your 
company under my roof.’ 





* It should not be intimated that all masons who use loam in their 
mortar are dishonest; when the use of it has become a custom, and the 
introduction of it is expressly or tacitly a part of the coatract, the intro- 
duction of a due proportion of it is fair dealing. The fault then lies 
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with him who will not pay the mechanics for better work 


—_———— 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEx, 


Ranpom Reco.iections oF THe Hovse or Commons, 
of no Party. Carey and Hart; Philadelphia. 


These Random Recollections are of the most miscellaneous characte, 
They include the + Forms of the House;’ and the forms of the Members 
whether tall or short, thin or fat. The shape and colour of their coats, 
their waistcoats, and every article of their dress, whether worn with 4 
coming grace, or carelessly put on. The abundance and Scarcity of 
their hair, and its particular shade of black, white, brown, grey or req 
The cut of their whiskers—of their mustachias. The mode in which 
they hold their hands, and handle their arguments. In what direction 
they throw their arms, or how they let them lie peaceably by their Sides, 
Their ages, their complexions, their eyes, noses, and mouths, Their 
chins, whether double or single; shaven or bearing a tuft of hair, The 
sound of their voices, and the tone of their politics. Where they sit, and 
how they sit, stand, or hie. But the list would become too long, if we 
attempted to make it complete. ‘The work is altogether a very amusing 
and interesting one. 


By one 


Tue Pictrortat Bisre, being the Old and New Testament, illus. 
trated with many hundred wood cuts, representing the Histor. 
cal events, after the most celebrated pictures; the landscape 
scenes, from original drawing, or from authentic engravings; 
and the subjects of Natural History, of Costume and of Anti- 
quities, from the best sources. Published in numbers, at 25 

cents each. London Edition. 


The principal feature of «The Pictorial Bible’ is defined by its title. 
It is to make the objects described or referred to in the Holy Scriptures 
familiar to the eye of the genera! reader. The immense treasures of 
art which the great painters have bequested to us on Sacred subjects wil] 
be here opened to all, as far as they arecapable of being ditfused through 
the medium of Wood Engraving. These illustrations will of themselves 
be as Votes of the most interesting and importantcharacter, The printed 
notes will have precisely the same principle in view; they will be chiefly 
devoted to an explanation of the objects mentioned in the text, 

The first number has been received by Messrs. Flash, Ryder and Co., 
at whose Book-store the work can be subscribed for. 





Exxiort’s Poems. 4 London edition, in 3 vols. 


A poet, is Mr. Elliott, after our own heart. We strongly recommend 
the immediate possession of these volumes to our readers. They contain 
in addition to his lyric poetry, two dramatic compositions, which have in 
them much of poetry and passion; yet we doubt the author's vocation to 
the drama. The transmigration of souls is more casily believed in than 
practised; and the difficulty is not vanquished in exact proportion to the 
general power of the poetic spirit. It is in lyric poetry that Elliott 
breathes; and while he may, doubtless, overcome the difficulties of the 
drama, it is for more lyrics that we, and the world, are longing. 


Paris AND THE PaRISIANs IN 1835. 


1 vol. 8vo. 
Trollope. 


By Frances 
Harper and Brothers; New-York. 


A new work by our dearly-beloved Mrs. Trollope, and a most amusing 
book it is,--though probably, in numerous instances, a carricature upon 
the French character. It contains a great deal of information, and is 
moreover spiced and made piquant by a liberal employment of her sar- 
castic powers. This book is illustrated with numerous well spirited 
etchings. 





Dinactics: Soctat, Literary, anp Porniticat. By Robert 


Walsh. 2vols. 12mo. Carey, Lea and Blanchard; Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 


We have not had an opportunity of reading this work, but the cele- 
brity of the writer will doubtless be a sufficient warranty of its excel- 
lence, and induce his numerous admirers to possess themselves of this 
work which is published in a sufficiently neat manner to do no discredit 
to the library of the most fastidious collector. 





Ben Brace, THE Last oF NeLson’s AGAMEMNONS, 
thor of *The Life of a Sailor, ete. 2 vols. 12mo. 
and Blanchard; Philadelphia. 


By the au- 
Carey, Lea 


The facts relating to Lord Nelson's life, as detailed in these yolumes 
are said to be well authenticated. Whether tiey be or not, the work is 
admirably calculated for affording amusement to such as have a little 
more time on their hands than they know what to do with. We would 
recommend it in preference to many others, to our steam-boat teavellers. 





Tur Serr-conpemnep. A Romance. By the author of ‘The 


Lollards, ‘Calthrope, ete. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Equally interesting with the former works of the author. His aim has 
been ‘to exhibit the boast of principle by the side of unpretending virtue, 
and to contrast the pomp and weakness of the one with the humility and 
true dignity of the other.’ We think the author has been very successful. 





Tue Parrnt’s Assistant; or Srortes ror Caprex. By 
Maria Edgeworth, complete in one volume. 


This excellent work, the Harpers’ have published ina very pretty form. 
Every mother should possess it, for assuredly no work is so well calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention of children, and to instil into their minds the 
principles of elevated moral conduct. 





Tue Man or Honor, anp tue Recuatmep. 2 vols. 12mo. 
E. 8. Carey and A. Hart; Philadelphia. 


Two excessively enteresting volumes, full of witty touches, and lively 
delineations. They are said to have been written by a lady of rank, but 
whoever may be the author—the work is obviously the production of a 
very intelligent person. 





Tue Ovtraw. By Mrs. Hall, author of the Buccanier, &. in2 
vols. 12 mo. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


A novel of avery superior order. A bold Rembrandt sketch, admirably 
relieved. We have from the firstbeen warm admirers of Mrs. Halls’s tal- 
ents, and the present volumes enforce a yet warmer and higher estimate. 
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‘Poor Boys.’-—In an article headed ‘Poor Boys,’ one of the 
New-York papers not long since gave brief accounts of a 
number of distinguished men in that state, who had by their 
own energy and perseverance raised themselves from stations 
of poverty and obscurity. If man may be proud and boast of 
anything, it is certainly that, having by his own exertions won 
wealth, or consideration, or fame, he has been the artificer of 
hisown fortune. This isa pride which may be freely indulged 
jn; it isone which ought never to be checked. Yet some are 
found, so base as to charge it against man as a crime, that his 
origin was low: that his birth was unknown; that the history 
of his boyhood was obscure; that his hands were in youth 
hardened by manual labor, and his naked feet made acquaint- 
ed with the flinty road, the hot pavement, or the burning sand. 

The history of Roger Sherman, and Fisher Ames, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, _and some dozens of other distinguished 
‘Americans, is familiar toall. But there are many whose inter- 
esting stories remain yet to be told. ‘Gideon Lee,’ says the 
New-York paper referred to above, ‘was once a poor boy, and 
in the occupation of a tinner: he is now in affluent circum- 
stances, was recently mayor of the city of New-York, and is at 
present a member of Congress. Charles Wells, late mayor of 
Boston, was once a journeyman mason. Samuel F. Armstrong, 
the acting governor of Massachusetts, and at the head of seve- 
ral philanthropic institutions, was when young a journeyman 
printer. There are those who recollect governor Tibbetts, dis- 
tinguished for his wealth, influence and enterprise, as a day 
laborer. The nrayor of the city of Troy, Stephen Warren, 
the well known and esteemed president of the bank, rich in 
this world’s goods, and rich too in public spirit, and deeds of 
benevolence, came from an obscure town in Connecticut, a 
pennyless shoemaker. An humble shoemaker, likewise, was 
Robert Yates, late chief justice of New-York.’ 

A Pennsylvania paper, catching up the strain, discourseth 
thus: ‘In Pennsylvania, we have instances of similar promo- 
tions among some of our good and active citizens. But a few 
years since the following gentlemen were humble apprentices, 
or as we of the type say ‘printers devils,’ but by industry and 
attention, have risen to honorable statidns, conferred on them 
by their fellow citizens. It is with pleasure we record the fact, 
that the Hon. Ellis Lewis, now a President Judge, Maj. Gen. 
W. T. Rogers, state senator from Bucke, and H. Peterkin, 
Esq. late speaker of the House of Representatives, were all a 
few years ago humble printers. We may add that the Hon. 
Samuel D. Ingham, formerly secretary of state, was in his 
younger days a paper maker; the Hon. Jesse Miller, now a 
member of Congress from this state, was apprenticed to the 
carpenter’s trade: and we could refer to numerous cases, to | 
show that we are not behind New-York or the New-England 
states, in self-made men, who have been called to fill high and 
responsible situations by the voice of their fellow citizens.’ 

It is now Ohio’s turn; and we intend to show, that in exam- 
ples of self-made men, she is not behind her elder sisters of the 
east. Joseph Vance, for so long a time one of the few business 
members of congress, and at present the respected candidate for 
governor of this state, was an obscure and poor boy, and for 
many a weary day drove an ox-cart through the streets of 
Xenia. John McLean, formerly a member of congress, late a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States, and at pre- 
sent one of the Judges of the United States Supreme Court, 
was in early life a journeyman weaver, and pushed the shuttle 
upin Warren county. Thomas Ewing, long an ornament to 
the Western bar, sometime one of the leading members of the 
Ohio legislature, (when there was ability required to reach 
such a station, and dignity attached to it,) and at present a 
respected and much admired member of the United States’ 
Senate, was a poor stable-boy, and subsequently educated him- 
self and studied law while ‘chucking sticks of wood under the 
kettles,’ as has been sneeringly remarked by his political oppo- 
hents, at the Kenawha salt-works. Sampson Mason, likewise 
a profound jurist, and likewise a leading member, for many 
years, of tne Ohio legislature, when it was an honor to be such, 
and at this time one of our delegation in congress, in early 
manhood came to Springfield in Clark county worth only a 
change of linen, a law-book, and a five-dollar bill. 

Stepping over the boundaries of our own state, but without 
leaving the backwoods, we may refer to Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, asa fine example of the happy results of persevering 
application; to Lewis Cass, of Michigan, as another; and to 
Edward Hannegan, member of congress from Indiana, asa 
third; and, did our limits permit, this list might be swelled to 
scores.—Returning, we behold among the most wealthy, and 
Tespectable, and influential citizens of Cincinnati, numbers 
who in early life beat the lap-stone, or wielded the axe, or plied 
‘ae trowel, or shoved the plane. But we have not room to 
pursue this matter further at this time. If any of our friends 
discover that we have overlooked any brilliant examples of | 


the truth with which we began this article, they will oblige us 
by informing us of the fact. 





our readers: especially do we recommend them to the con- 
sideration of those who are just entering upon the stage of ac- 
tive life. They have, on one hand, a course of profligacy and 
nothingness; on the other, a career of honorable distinction. 
Let them shun the former as they would a pestilence; but the 
latter, let them pursue by honest means and with a steady aim, 
and they shall not fail to accomplish it. 








Anniversaries. The old Anniversaries, so full of high 
ceremonial and so honored by our grandsires, are passing fast 
out of fashion;—they are superseded by our modern political 
party anniversaries, The children of this generation are wiser 
than were the antiquated grey-beards before us, and utilitarian- 
ism is more the order of the day. Mectings to commemorate 
political events, and to keep alive party excitement, do now 
so completely monopolize our thoughts that, with regard to the 
festivals and passtimes of our forefathers, there is scarcely re- 
maining with us the dim, cold memory of a memory. The 
fun and frolic of voluntary and gladsome recollection, and the 
dignified demeanor of stately ceremonials, are no more—the 
first of April comes upon us now without its fool, and May-day 
without its queen. We really know nothing of such festivals. 
The words mean nothing in our ears. They are worth less to 
us than even the unmeaning terms of faith without charity; 
for they have become ‘sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal.’ 
For us the brass sounds not, nor tinkle the cymbals, Our 
nothing is noiseless. Public celebrations to be worth anything, 
are the poetry which expresses a nation’s feeling, and which 
re-acts upon that feeling. They have hitherto obtained most 
in a state of society which precedes the one in which we are 
at present. The civilization which results from commerce, is 
not poetical in its character. It puts poetry and nationality in 
abeyance together. Were the modern Jews in possession of 
Palestine, there would be no such doings, as in the days of 
their ancestors. The temple processions; the choruses of the 
Levites; the grand gatherings of Jerusalem, from all the coun- 
try, at Pascal and Pentecost, would be dead forms, and want 
the vitality of the antique enthusiasm. But we are hastening 
towards another stage. It is only for a time that the artisan is 
less poetical than the savage. With the progress of intelli- 
gence he must become moreso. ‘To be sure we have one anni- 
versary, a glorious national birth-day; and the Fourth of July 
is a sunshiny time; and we keep it well. It is no class or 
clan victory. Itis no exploit of military folly. And so the 
entire people shine away in sense and sublimity. It is the day 
of independence, and every man, woman, and child, is inde- 
pendent for the day. A high bribe was the English lady 
obliged to give the solitary boy—the only boy she could find to 
bribe on that day—to help her to kill the pig, shave off his 
bristles, and, ‘albeit unused to the melting mood,’ cook it for 
the party whom her husband had invited for the 4th of July, 
forgetful of the general and joyful turn-out of all domesticity 
into publicity. But even the great holiday we do not manage 
well. In the public banquetings—for the rejoicings of our 
men, are like the education of our boys, cram, cram, forever 
—we have perhaps at one end of the room a stiff portrait of 
the hero of the day, with two withered boughs stuck on each 
side, and at the other some uncouth emblematical figures form- 
ing a transparency; and then we have from the chair and 
different parts of the room rushing upon our ears, stentorian 
voices, bawling away all meaning or feeling from what are 
called trusts or sentiments—these with the noisy wind instru- 
ments in one corner refreshing us every now and then with 
their most exquisite harmony—is what we call getting up a 
public festivity. 

We have no national religious festivals, for this plain reason, 
we have no national religion. Episcopacy has never been 
more than a party. As it advanced upon Popery, Puritanism 
advanced upon it, in public opinion and feelings. We do not 
even keep Christmas as a holiday. And the same may be said 
of Easter and Whitsuntide. There may be an extra sermon 
at the meeting-house on ‘the day called Christmas-day,’ but 
principally it is distinguished as a holy-tide, by the holly hung 
against the wall. Our Sundays are divided between the drea- 
riness of sabbatarianism, and the disorders of unthinking in- 
temperance. In old times the sun used to dance on the morn- 
ing of Easter Sunday; he will never dance again on a Sunday 
morning till he looks down upon doings which have in them 
more of cheerfulness, rationality, and conduciveness to common 
instruction and enjoyment. 

Will nature’s holidays ever again receive due honor? Not 
perhaps at present. But they will at some future day. And 
we will wait patiently. Nil desperandum. Nature keeps up 
her holidays for all sentient beings; her May-days and her har- 
vest-tides. And eventually nations must follow nature. x. 





‘CinctnnaTi ARTisTs.°—An editorial’paragraph which appear- 
ed in our paper some two or three weeks back, with the preced- 
|ing title, has induced ourindustrious neighbors of the Evening 
Post to pursue the subject further than we thought necessary, 
or advisable; and they have set forth the claims of several res- 
pectable artists, whose names were not mentioned by us. We 





We hope the examples we have cited will not be lost upon 





had nointention of making distinctions, that should excite the 





ire or envy of any of the profession; and we freely endorse the 
commendation of our contemporary, as far as it relates to those 
of whom we have any knowledge. Inthe justness of the fol- 
lowing paragraph we have full faith. 


‘There is another of our Artists, who, though unnamed by 
the Mirror, has yet unusual and-unsurpassed claim upon our 
notice,and though we name him last, we hold him not the least. 
J. P. Frankenstein, a youth of between 17 and 18 years of age, 
took up the pencil about three years ago, and without instruc- 
tion, and aided solely by his own ambition and industry, has 
labored assiduously to make himself a painter—with what suc- 
cess, his works will testify for him. His first productions were 
the crude and imperfect sketches of a child, yet evincing genius, 
that has continued to improve with every mark of his pencil, 
and gives the brightest evidence of future excellence. Among 
his recent productions is a portrait of Eaton as Hamlet, an ad- 
mirable and expressive likeness; also, Mrs. Duff as Jane 
Shore, which, though she has set to several eminent artists, she 
pronounces the best likeness that has been taken of her, and in 
painting not inferiortoany. He has also executed several por- 
traits of citizens, which will be immediately recognized by 
those who have seen the originals. In modelling too, he pos- 
sesses great skill, which is evidenced by the bust, (the first and 
only one he ever made) of a gentleman of the Bar of thiscity, 
and it is universally pronounced an excellent likeness. But 
painting is his forte, and we commend him to perseverance and 
industry in that art, and to continue to eschew sel/-conceit—the 
bane and ruin of many a noble mind. We would not use our 
young friend’s name so freely, as we know it will wound his 
diffidence more than it will gratify his vanity, but that we do 
not. wish his merit to be overlooked because it is veiled with 
modesty ; and we would desire the lover and patron of the arts, 
when he seeks to gratify his taste in viewing the works of Cin- 
cinnati artists, to look, among the rest, at those by Frankenstein.’ 





May Day.—May Day, this year, as observed among us, was 
thrice the usual length. Coming upon the Sabbath, some who 
wished to ‘keep the seventh day holy,’ did their Maying on 
Saturday, the last day of April; others, who were not so scru- 
pulous, wended their way to the hills and the woods on the first 
day of the rosy-footed month; and still others, who were for 
making as much as possible out of the anticipation of pleasure, 
waited till Monday. And this, take it all in all, was the best 
day of the three—for it was 

‘Made up of sun-gleams, shade and showers, 

And bursting buds, and breathing flowers.’ 
We observed many a radiant face on our beautiful hill-sides, 
and many a light step among the undergrowth in the woods, 
and heard many a merry voice shouting from the velvet valleys: 
Proserpines all, gathering flowers, themselves the fairest —We 
had no regularly got up May Day festivities, as was our wont 
in the day of Mrs. Grace, and sudsequently when Mrs, Hentz 
graced our society; all enjoyed themselves on their own ac- 
count, and as they thought proper; but we did not perceive that 
their gladness was less than under other arrangements.—Mon- 
day afternoon the Infant Schools were ‘let out? for the purpose 
of giving the cherubs an opportunity to partake in the festivi- 
ties of the time; and the little creatures enjoyed themselves 
to their hearts’ content. 





Srenocrapny.—It is generally thought that the acquisition of 
facility in stenographic writing, is much more difficult than it 
really is. Of course excellence in recording the language of a 
speaker can only be obtained by very considerable practice. 
Alladmit the desirableness of skill in securing sounds from the 
evanescent destiny which generally awaits then; and yet, 
because people are pretty gencrally of the opinion that the 
ability to do this will only result from a great expenditure of 
time and labor, there are very few who will undertake to quali- 
fy themselves for reporting public speakers. Besides reporting 
the thoughts of others, stenography is of essential service to a 
man who isin the habit of enjoying valuable thoughts, and 
who wishes to consign them to some less treacherous repository 
than the human memory. 

We have written this paragraph for the purpose of arresting 
the attention of all who would like to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the tuition of a gentleman fully competent to 
instruct them. Mr. McBaen, who has for some time been en- 
gaged in teaching the stenographic art, designs giving a course 
of lectures to a class inthis city. He intends commencing on 
Monday next. Any one desirous of joining the class can learn 
the terms by applying to Mr. McBaen at the Franklin House on 
Main street. Wehave received instruction from him in stenog- 
raphy, and can testify to the excellence of the system, on which 
he practices, from experience. 





Acavemic InstituTe.—The Academic Institute and Board 
of Education will meet this afternoon, at 4 o’clock, inthe Chapel 
of the Cincinnati College. The members are particularly re- 
quested to attend to hear and determine upon the report of a 
committee appointed at the last meeting, of business of import- 
ance to the society. 





ConvenTIoN.—The citizens of Montgomery have called an 
Education Convention for SaturpAy, May 4ra. 

Dr. Rostnson, (the Historian) will deliver an address on the 
occasion at 1 o’clock P. M. The public and especially Teach- 
ers are invited to attend. 
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SUNDAY, MAY 8. 
LAVOISIER, THE CHEMIST, GUILLLOTINED, 1794. 


This celebrated French chemist was born at Paris on the 
16th of August 1743. He wasthe son of opulent parents, who 
gave hima good education. 1 | 
edge of the physical sciences, and first distinguished himself 
by a prize memoir on the best method of lightung the streets. 
Two years after, in 1768, lie was chosen a membe rof the aca- 
demy. Journeys to diflerent parts of France furnished him 
materials for a mineralogical chart of the kingdom, intended 
as the besis of a work onthe revolutions of the globe, and the 
formation of the strata of the earth, outlines of which appear- 
ed in the memoirs of the academy for 1772 and 1787. The 
discover es of Black, Cavendish, Macbride and Priestly, rela- 
tive to tie nature of elastic fluids or gases, attracted the notice 
of Lave.sier, who entered on the same field of enquiry, with 
all his cliaracteristic ardor in the cause of science; and, pos- 
sessing ‘le advantage of a considerable fortune, he conducted 
hisexpe iments on a large scale, and obtained highly interest- 
ing resilts. Doetor Priestly’s discovery of what he called 
dephlogi ticated air, atte rwards generally termed ogygen gas, 
furnished Lavoisier with a fresh subject of research; and, in 
1778, he published an essay on this substance, and its influence 
in the production of acids, developing the principle of a new 
chemical theory. This was further illustrated by his « xperi- 
ments on the composition of water, by burning toge ther the 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, and by its analysis affording the 
same principles; and the system was completed by his theories 
of combustion and oxidation, the decomposition of atinospher- 
ic air, his doctrine of caloric, and its influence in causing the 


svlid liquid and gaseous states of bodies; and the whole theory | 


was laid before the publie in his Elements of Chemistry, 
which appeared in 1789, and was speedily translated into En- 
glish and other languages. Lavoisier was some time atter ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners of the national treasury—an 
office which afforded him an opportunity of exercising his 
spirit of systematic arrangement. His house became a vast 
laboratory; the most skilful artists were employed to construct 
the necessary instruments and apparatus tor his philosophical 
researches. He had conrersationi at his house twice a week 
at which were discussed the theories, opinions and discoveries 


He acquired an intimate knowl- |over the Austrians. They had passed the Adda, evacuated 





TUESDAY; MAY 10. . THURSDAY, MAY 12. 
BATTLE OF LODI, 1796. EARL OF STRAFFORD BEHEADED, 1641. 


Lodi is a well built town in the government of Lombardy. 


Thomas Wentworth Strafford, earl of, was born, in 15 
It was at this place that Bonaparte gained his famous victory 


in London; was educated at St. John’s College, Cambri 
and, after having travelled, was knighted, and made cys, 

Lcdi, and taken a very strong position, defended by thirty | restulorum of the west riding of Yorkshire. In 1621 beens 
| pieces of cannon, which could be approached only by a narrow | chosen one of the representatives of the county of York 

\bridge over the Adda. Bonaparte formed a part of his forces| For afew years he was one of the most active friends of the 
into a close column, brought his whole artillery into play, and | popular cause ; stood prominently forward as an advocate for 
charged at aquick step. The slaughter was dreadful, as the the petition of right; and was even imprisoned for refusing to 
Austrians artillery swept down whole ranks at once on the | contribute to a forced loan. But his seeming patriotism sprang 
bridge. The French wavered; but, at this critical moment, | rather from hatred of Buckingham than from principle, and 
the French generals Berthier, Massena, Cervossi, and Lannes, | was not proof against corruption. In 1628 he was gained over 
| placed themselves at the head of the column, forced their way |to the court. His apostacy was paid for with the titles of 
over the bridge, and took the Austrian batteries. ‘The Austri- Baron and Viscount, and the offices of privy councellor and 
ans fought bravely; both armies struggled with the greatest | and president of the north. In the latter capacity he acted 
| obstinacy, and victory long remained in suspence, till the divis-| with the mostarbitrary rigor. In 1632 he was sent to Treland 


dge; 





‘ionof Augereau came up, and decided the fate of the battle. | as lord deputy. His conduct there, during a government of 
|The Austrians, driven from their post, lost a part of their ar-) seven years, was that of a despot. It would, however, be un. 
tillery and over 3000 men; but Beaulieu saved the honor of the just to deny that Ireland derived some benefits from his admin- 
Austrian arms by a retreat conducted with coolness. The) istration. In 1639, on visiting England, he obtained the garter 
\French loss was not less. If they did not lose 4000 men, as | the title of earl of Strafford, and the dignity of lord lieutenant 
ithe Austrians stated, they certainly lost more than 2000, which | He demonstrated his gratitude by violent counsels to the infat- 
,was their own account. Men of science have censured both | uated Charles. But his downfall was athand. In 1640 he was 
| generals,;—Bonaparte, for taking a post with an immense sac- | impeached by the Commons, and was brought to trial March 
‘rifice, of which, say they, he might have been master in twen-| 22d, 1641. He defended himself with an eloquence and dig. 
ty-four hours more, with comparative ease; and Beaulieu, for| dity worthy of a better cause. No moral doubt could exist of 
| having evacuated the town of Lodi in such haste, as to neglect | his crimes, but the legal proof was defective. in order to 
| bre aking down the bridges, by which alone the enemy could | secure their victim, the Commons themselves lost sight of jus. 
‘approach his position; but itisidle to dispute with Raphael | Uce,and resorted to a bill of attainder. It was passed, and 
about perspective. Lodi remains one of the most striking | Straflord, destroyed by his sovereign, was brought to the block 
jmilitary achievments of Napoleon; not merely from the per- P 
;sonal courage which he displayed, but from the boldness with 
which the action was planned, and the energy with which it 
| was executed. 





FRIDAY, MAY 13. 





SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA, 1607 O. Ss. 
WEDNESDAY; MAY 11. Virginia was the earliest settled of the British American 
colonies. Anexpedition was despatched by the London Com- 


EARL OF CHATHAM DIED 1778. pany, under Captain Newport, who was accompanied by Gos- 





: / Jilli j of : : y b 
ot learned conte liporaries, With other farmers-gene ral, he | S. een = earl of Dida, eae fee 
was condemned to death by the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, | ss Ccessiul ministers that Ungiand € I 

on the charge of being a conspirator, and of having adultera- 


; 1, |Subve ‘form ; rstanding, a spirit, an an elo-| . P : : 
ted the tobacco with ingredients obnoxious to the health of the ie saan RePaecisnsadinn ee geste ope i Sua ts bonds | °! the natives. Smith was taken prisoner, and when on the 
juence, to s ( i 8 Ys oe “| point of being put to death by the savages w ; 
When he found his fate inevitable, he petitioned of slavery asunder, and to rule the wilderness of free minds | ! g P 2 avages was rescued 

* his fi able, etition ] 


citizens, and, on this frivolous pretext, was beheaded by the 
it 
—a with unbounded authority; something that could establish or 
| overwhelm empires, and strike a blow in the world that should 
resound through the universe.’ Lord Chatham opposed the 
American war, in the House of Lords, with all his vigor 
and talent. On the 8th of April, 1778, while rising to speak in 
the House of Lords, he fell into a convulsive fit, and expired 
onthe [ith of the following May. Chatham received his ed- 
ucation at Eton and at Trinity College, Oxford. His entrance 
Schiller’s parents were pious and upright, and his education | ito public life was as a cornet of horse; and in 1733, through 


forafew days* re Spite, ii orderto make some interesting and 
important experiments which he had in view; but the favor 
was denicd him. 


IMIONDAY, MAY 9. 


DEATH OF SCHILLER, 1805. 


was consequently not such as was caleulated for the develop- | the influence of the duchess dowager of Marlborough, he was | 


mentot his peculiar genius. When a child, he always mani- | returned to parliament as member for Oldsarum, As a sena- 
jested an affectionate disposition, and was devote dly attache d | tor he soon rende red himse If so obnoxious to W alpole that the 
tohis parents, and his sister. He lovedyat a very early period, | minister with equal injustice and impolicy, deprived him of 
to repeat the sermon which he had heard at church on Sunday. | his commission. rhis unconstitutional act only enhanced his 
Ife would stand ona chair and preach with great zeal, never | popuiarity and sharpened his resentment. After having been 
omitting the divisions Which the minister had made in his dis- | ten years in opposition, he was, early in 1746 appointed vice- 


course. His charitable disposition manifested itself early, and 
nevericfthim. His first poem is said tohave been written the 
day before his confirmation, in 1772.) In 1773 Schiller began 
an opie, the here of which was Moses; but he destroyed it at a 
later period. Shakspeare kindled in him a passion for the 
drama, and he undertook two dramatic compositions, which he 
afterwards burned. 
he wrote a treatise entiticd * 
nunal nud inte iH 
Was a} 


etual picture ot man? in the same year he 
uted physician toa regiment in Stutygard, 
f | 


and had often r 


in his own 
Manhein 
of absenee, to go out of the limits of the state 
he left the military school without pe rmission, saw his piece 
performed and returned with the deepest conviction of the 
unfitness ol his prescutsituat In 1788 


being allowed a hgh 
the Robbers was performed at 
obtain leave 


"OOTH. 


won for his talents, 


sucecsstul works he went to Weimar 
whom he had seen but onee | 


In 1780, when he had tinished his studies, 


treasurer of Ireland, and inthe same year, treasurer and pay 
master general of the army, and a privy counsellor. During 
iis treasurship, he invariably refused to benefit by the large 
balances of money which necessarily remained in his hands. 
In 1755, he was dismissed; in 1756 he obtained a brief rein- 
| statement in power as secretary of state, and was again dis- 
|missed; but in 1757, defeat and disgrace having fallen on the 


Rssay on the connection of the |country, the unanimous voice of the —— compelled the 


sovereign to place him at the head of the administration. 


Whilst 
in this echool he had been able to compose only by st alth, 
route (himself sick,in order to have the use et 
the lamps in the sick room, while composing his Robbers, not 


WILSON, THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER, DIED 1782. 


jed Wright. 


A This distinguished artist was called sthe British Claude,’ he : soa ‘ ! 
In 1782 his play of | was born in L714, at Penegos in Montgomeryshire, England. | come incapable of receiving the variolousinfeetion. Fortwen- 
1, not being able to) jfis education was liberal and having manifested a desire for | tY Yeats he pursued his investigation, and thus, slowly but 


nold and the celebrated Captain Smith. They entered the 
Chesapeake, and discovered James?’ river in April, 1607. A 


; - . : settlement wasimediately formed at q 
was in this man,’ says Grattan, ‘something that could pied, . at Jamestown, but the colo- 


nists soon began to suffer severely by famine and the hostility 


and released by the romantic generosity of Pochahontas, 
| the king’s daughter. The affairs of the colony after this, fell 
| into so bad a state, that all the settlers embarked, and were 

under sail to leave the country, when several ships arrivin 

with supplies, they were induced toremain. From this period, 

the settlement began to thrive, though much harrassed by In- 
| dian wars. Charles I. conferred upon the inhabitants the right 
| to elect representatives; in return for which favor the Virgini- 
| ans adhered to the royal interests during the civil wars which 
| preceded hisoverthrow. The parliament in 1652, senta fleet 
| Which brought them to submission, and for nine years, Crom- 
well appointed the Governor of the colony. After the resto 
| ration, Virginia was much disturbed by a civil warin her own 
| territory, but the Governor continued to be appointed by the 
| King till the beginning of the American Revolution. In 1796, 
| anew constitution was formed; and in 1830, it was revised by 
| a convention, 





SATURDAY, MAY 14. 
VACCINATION FIRST INTRODUCED INTO BRITAIN, 1796. 


Edward Jenner, the celebrated introducer of vacine inven- 
tation, was the youngest son of the vicar of Berkley, in 
Gloucestershire, was born, May 17th, 1749, in his father’s par- 
ish; was apprenticed to a surgeon; and subsequently settled 
at Berkley, as a general medical practitioner. About 1776, 
his attention was turned to the cow pox, by the circumstance 
of his finding that those who had been affected by it had be 


>| painting, he was placed under an obseure portrait painter name | surely, laid the foundation of that success which his important 
He himself began his career in the same branch | discovery at last obtained. Vaccination was introduced into 


‘of art. On his visiting Italy, however, he was advised by | the British capital, in, 1796, by Mr. Cline, anda violent con- 


followed that advice. His picture of Niobe was exhibited ir 


ter part of his life was clouded by poverty. 


| ” Schil- | Luecarelli to devote himself to landscape, and fortunately he | Toversy was long maintained with respect to its merits. Its 
ler having left the school—and having also written several very ! ‘ 


where he met Goethe 
vfore when the latter visited the 


, | ultimate triumph was complete. It was extended to every 


1760. He attained great reputation, but, nevertheless, the lat- | Patt of the globe, and plaudits and honors were showered upon 
Fuseli declares } 


the discovery from all quarters. Oxford presented him with 


' 
academy in whieh Schiller was studying. It was partly through | Wilson's taste was exquisite, and his eye so chaste that what-| 2 diploma, the Royal Society admitted him as a member, and 


the influence of Goethe that Sehill err 
fessorship of philosophy at Jena. 
beainning of the re volution conterred on him 


c tIZCSiUp, and the ¢ iperorot (eer 


PERCIVAL ASSASSINATED, 1812. 


=o ' < a ~ > ¥ ® . On . 

' sigh dint or the pro- | ever came from his easel bore the stamp of elegance and truth, | Parliament voted him £20,000. He died January 26th, 1823. 
he French republie at tie 

the rights of 

many ennobled himin 1802, 


esides two works on the Cow Pox, and scattered papers and 
letters on the same subject, he wrote Observations on the Nat- 
ural History of the Cuckoo. 


' 
| 
| 

lncessant st $ ‘9 et ke . ol ee and the use of | Spencer Percival, second son of John Percival earl of Eg- 
stimutous, UncermE _ a "Ty 1 sie ‘ Pr a - a the | mont, born 1762, received his education at Harrow, and Trinity 
periermance Fe Se ee a a eee he was Collece Cambriege, of which he became a member about the 
roveived with mueh honor—he died in the 45th vear of his age, | ia tong hs messes | eae - 2 
al hen. nll Cotman, ©? | vear 1775. On quitting the university, he studied law. He 
mownes vy: : ‘soon distinguished himself as a sound constitutional lawyer, 
jand obtained a silk gown. In 1801, he became solicitor-gene- 
; jral, and in 1802, attorney-general. On the formation of the 
This celebrated man wasa_pupil of Durante, he was born | new ministry, 1807, after the death of Mr. Fox, he was ap- 
at Larento in the kingdom of Naples. He began his public | pointed chancellorof the exchequer. In this post he continu- 
career in 1763 by two which raised him at once led till May Ith, 1812, when, while in the act of approaching 
into popularity throughout Italy. Tlis subsequent works | the door of the house of Commons, a person named Bellingham, 
exiended his reputation over the whole of the continent. Sev- | who had for some time previously presented a variety of memo- 
eral sovereigns invited him into their service. He accepted the jrials respecting some alleged ill treatment received in Russia, 
otter of the HMmpress Catharine, and resided in Russia nine | shot him dead, with a pistol, in the lobby. The assassin, who 
years. Ile next settled at Naples. In 180t he went to Paris | avowed that he had been waiting with the view of destroying 
at the request of Napoleon; but after having lived nearly | Lord Levison Gower, the ambassador to the court of St. Peters- 
three years in France, he returned to Naples and died there | burgh, made an attempt to escape, and was instantly arrested. 


PAESIFLLO THE COMPOSER BORN, 1751. 


operas, 


ASSASSINATION OF HENRI QUATRE, 1610. 


Henry IV., King of France, justly styled ‘the Great’ was 
assassinated at Paris, by the fanatical Ravaillac who had fol- 
lowed him eight days to effect his design. He stabbed the 
king twice as he descended from his carriage. 
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in 1816. His operas and other works are numerons, and are | Although a plea of insanity was set up by his counsel, he was 
in high repute. found guilty, and executed on the 18th of the same month. 
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